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Nearly Three-Quarters of All Features Shown Are U. S. Productions 


Worid’s Motion-Picture Theaters 
Show Marked Increase Since 194.7 


NaTHAN D. GOLDEN 
and Ear H. Youne 


MOTION PICTURE-PHOTOGRAPHIC BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


3 THE RECONSTRUCTION period 
folowing World War II, many motion- 
picture theaters in foreign countries have 
been newly built and many have been 
rebuilt to satisfy the desires of people the 
world over for motion-picture entertain- 
ment. 

The United States motion-picture in- 
dustry, while presenting Hollywood's 
product to world audiences, does so fac- 
ing many problems. It is beset with 
quotas and State-controlled motion-pic- 
ture industries frankly calculated to cur- 
tail the opportunities for the United 
States product. In many markets it 
faces a complete freeze of all its earnings 
and in numerous others has received no 
payment for its films, while from certain 
other markets only a small percentage of 
its earnings is received. But, despite all 
such handicaps, Hollywood has continued 
its flow of United States films to the four 
corners of the world. Graphically it has 
been illustrating the American way of 
life and unquestionably has been a potent 
force in helping to arrest the inroads of 
totalitarianism. 

And, too, United States films are con- 
tinuing to aid other industries to aug- 
ment the demand for United States mer- 
chandise, long sought and desired abroad. 
When movie patrons abroad see the 
clothing worn by our people, the electrical 
labor-saving gadgets that the housewife 
is using in her neatly laid-out home, and 
the comfortable, smartly styled furni- 
ture—all bearing the mark of quality, all 
created by American ingenuity and 
know-how—the way is smoothed for 
United States exporters, today and in a 
future that may be less fraught with risks 
and difficulties. 

The contribution of American motion 
pictures—as “silent salesmen’’—toward 
this United States sales effort is brought 
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out significantly in a report recently sub- 
mitted by American Vice Consul Black: 
mun (from Trinidad, in the British Wesv 
Indies) who says: “During this period of 
currency restrictions when Americau 
merchandise is very scarce, the Ameri- 
can film industry renders a real service 
to American industry as a whole by kKeep- 
ing American products and new devel- 
opments before the public.” This is con- 
vincing testimony to the way in which 
American motion pictures present effec- 
tively to the world a great variety of 
American merchandise—leading eventu- 
ally to trade growth. It can be justly 
said that “trade still follows the film,” 
when and where foreign restrictions do 
not prevent United States films from 
reaching screens abroad. 

United States films today are facing 
their greatest and most intensive com- 
petition from the product of European 
and Latin American feature-film pro- 
ducers. This competition is heightened 
by governmental assistance. Thus, exi- 
gencies make it necessary for United 





Ss A. 


States interests to proceed on a basis of 
broad and precise information as to the 
potentialities of the individual markets 
and the number of theater outlets avail- 
able for United States films. To present 
concisely such essential facts, a world 
survey has been prepared and the data 
are here presented. 


The World Situation 


As of January 1, 1949, there were an 
estimated 90,097 motion-picture theaters, 


with an estimated seating capacity for . 


48,750,147 people, in operation in 116 
countries throughout the world. This 
represents an increase of 11,123 theaters 
over the 1947 estimated total of 78,974 
theaters with 42,667,411 seats. While a 
part of this increase, especially in the 
European countries and the Far East, 
represents theaters that were closed be- 
cause of the war and are now in opera- 
tion again, a large portion represents new 
theaters that have been constructed dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Changes in the 





Great numbers of additional seats have been made available to motion-picture audiences 
abroad during the past 2 years, as the accompanying article stresses. Here is a view 
of some of the 4,600 seats in the fine new “Opera” cinema in Mexico City—opened 


only a little more than 2 months ago. 
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Simplicity and functionalism characterize much of the modern movie-theater architecture 
abroad. Shown here is a comparatively new theater in Chile’s capital, Santiago; the 
attraction features American stars. 


1947 statistics from those previously pub- 
lished represent revisions brought about 
through the receiving of more accurate increase of theaters on the Continent. 
data. Decidedly noteworthy is the fact While the figure for Italy is not exact, 
that approximately 72 percent of all fea- it is the best estimate available from 
ture films shown in the theaters of the sources considered to be reliable. On 
countries covered by this survey, as of January 1, 1949, Italy claimed 8,138 
January 1, 1949, were United States pro- theaters with 3,119,000 seats, against 5,- 
ductions. Table I indicates the geo- 400 theaters with an estimated 3,000,000 
graphical break-down of world motion- seats for the same period of 1947. Ger- 
picture theaters. many reports 5,832 theaters in 1949 with 
2,349,995 seats, as compared with 3,703 
theaters in 1947 with 1,296,050 seats. Re- 
vised figures from the U. S. S. R. show 
that, in 1949, 12,614 theaters with 5,300,- 
000 seats were in operation, as compared 
with 10,565 theaters with 4,450,000 seats 
in 1947. 

No data are yet available out of Al- 
bania, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in 
this European round-up, and in Russia 


In Europe, Italy and Germany have 
shown during the past 2 years the largest 


Europe 


In Europe, in January 1949, 52,344 
theaters were in operation with a seat- 
ing capacity for 24,062,799 people, as com- 
pared with 43,652 theaters and 21,147,- 
707 seats in 1947. Percentagewise, this is 
an increase of 19.9 percent in theaters 
and 13.8 percent in seats. 


TABLE I.— World Motion-Picture Theaters 





1947 1949 eee Percent 
Regior 
Number — Number eee 
of seating of seating : l Cheater Seatir 
theaters | C@pacity theaters | “Pac 
Europe i 43,652 | 21, 147, 707 2,344 | 24,062, 799 56 19.9 13.8 
South America 4, 672 2, G88, 830 4 994 3. 302, 529 64 6.9 10.5 
Mexico and Central America 1, 653 1, 404, 691 1, 952 1, 720, 185 75 18. 0 22. 4 
Caribbean area 659 379, 143 7 427, 576 82 8.8 12.8 
Far East 2, 701 1, 362, 683 3, 52: 2, 368, 675 17 0.4 73.8 
Middle East 1, 876 969, 088 2, 676 1, 583, 425 2 42. f 
South Pacific 2, 080 1, 411, 070 | 2, 268 1, 687, 460 7 9. ( 19 
Africa 1,171 706, 024 1, 281 784, 818 62 9.4 11.1 
Atlantic Islands 122 59, 363 166 72, 914 SI 16, 0 22.5 
Canada 1, 493 775, 552 1, 695 874, 094 75 13.5 2.7 
United States ! 18,765 11,393, 660 18,351 11, 796, 072 #5 2 
Puerto Rico 130 69, 600 130 69, 600 
Total “ . 78, 974 42, 667, 411 90, 097 48, 750, 147 72 14. 1 } 
11949 United States statistics based on new survey made by Motion Picture Association of America, Inc 








and certain satellite countries the per- 
centage of American screen time is not 
available, as will be seen in table 
(tables II through V are presented, to. 
gether, at the end of this article), 


Latin America 


In the countries comprising Mexico, 
South and Central America, and the 
Caribbean area, as of January 1949, there 
were 7,663 theaters seating 5,450,299 
people, as compared with 6,984 theaters 
with 4,772,664 seats in 1947. This rise of 
679 theaters signifies a 9.7 percent in. 
crease in theaters and a 14.2 percent seat 
expansion for the period 1949 over 1947. 
As to United States percentage of screen 
time, 73 percent of all playing time for 
1949 has been for films originating north 
of the Rio Grande. Table III clearly 
shows by country the increase or decrease 
in motion-picture theaters and the per- 
centage of United States screen time in 
these areas. 


Far East. Middle East. 
South Pacifie 


In the Far and Middle East and the 
South Pacific countries, as of January 1, 
1949, there were a total of 8,467 motion- 
picture theaters with a seating capacity 
for 5,639,560 persons—contrasting mark- 
edly with the 6,657 theaters seating 
3,742,841 persons in 1947. It is in 
this area of the world that the greatest 
theater expansion has taken place in the 
past 2 years. Theater construction and 
reopenings to the extent of a 27.2 per- 
cent increase is indicated for 1949 as 
against 1947, involving a 50.7 percent in- 
crease in the number of seats. Percent- 
agewise, the showing of United States 
films on the screens in this area is the 
lowest in the world, reaching only 55 
percent. As will be noted, this low per- 
centage is attributable primarily to the 
situation in the Far East; and it can be 
assumed that, with the so-called rebirth 
of the Japanese motion-picture industry 
and the intensive drive by British film 
distributors, the showing of United States 
films is affected considerably 

Japan, as would be expected, shows the 
greatest increase in theaters during this 
2-year period. On January 1, 1949, 2,157 
theaters seating 1,223,914 people were re- 
ported, against 1,603 theaters seating 
658,374 persons in 1947. This represents 
a 34.5 percent increase in theaters and an 
85.9 percent increase in seats 

In the countries comprising the Middle 
East there were, as of January 1, 1949, 
2.676 theaters seating 1,583,425 people, 
as compared with 1,876 theaters seating 
969,088 persons at the same time in 1947— 
the increases thus being 42.6 percent in 
theater facilities and 63.3 percent in 
seats. Of the screen time available in 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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High Prices for Wool and Wheat Play Significant Role 


Australia’s Foreign ‘Trade Featured 


by Record Postwar Values 


FOURTEENTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


MarTIN B. DALE 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OUT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


r 

Tis FOREIGN TRADE of Australia 
in the postwar period has shown steadily 
increasing values, and current movement 
of goods at high prices indicates that new 
trade records will be established in the 
full year ending June 30, 1949. Higher 
prices for wool and wheat have played 
a significant part in the upward trend 
of export values. Increased imports of 
essential materials and products for ag- 
ricultural and industrial development 
have been largely responsible for the 
higher import values. The shortage of 
dollars, which will be dealt with later in 
this article, is one of the outstanding 
trade problems for Australia. 

In the fiscal year 1947-48 (year ended 
June 30, 1948), merchandise exports 
from Australia reached an all-time rec- 
ord of A£407,000,000, which was more 
than double the value of exports in 
1945-46, the first postwar year, and about 
three and one-third times the value of 
exports in 1938-39 (1 Australian pound 
US$3.21). Imports of merchandise in 
1947-48 set a record of A£338,000,000, 
which was almost double the 1945-46 
figure and three times the value of 1938- 
39 imports. Preliminary figures for the 
first half of 1948-49 show exports valued 
at A£267,000,000 and imports valued at 
A£200,000,000, which indicate that the 
1947-48 record values will be exceeded 
in the full year 1948-49. (See table 1.) 
An examination of available price in- 
dexes reveals that these postwar records 
are attributable mainly to higher prices 
for imports and exports rather than to 
any appreciable increase over the prewar 
volume of trade. 

The United Kingdom has continued 
throughout the years to hold first place 
in Australia’s import and export trade 
and is currently supplying about 50 per- 
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cent of total imports and taking about 
40 percent of all exports. Normally, the 
United States has held second place in 
the two-way trade of Australia, but re- 
cent statistics reveal that France is now 
second in importance as a customer, be- 
cause of greatly increased wool pur- 
chases. Belgium, Italy, and Russia have 
also advanced in importance as pur- 
chasers of Australian products, especially 
wool, but these countries, as well as 
France, supply comparatively smal! 
shares of Australia’s import require- 
ments. India has taken a forward posi- 
tion in trade with Australia and now 
stands third as a source of imports and 
fifth as a customer. (See table 2.) 

The balance-of-trade position of 
Australia has improved since the war. 
In the four war years, 1941-42 to 1944—45, 
merchandise imports exceeded exports by 
substantial amounts in each year. How- 
ever, a large proportion of this trade was 
under lend-lease and reverse lend-lease 
ind therefore involved no particular 
financial difficulties. Australia resumed 











At Victoria Dock, Melbourne, Australia. 


a more normal! trade position in 1945-46, 
when the value of exports exceeded im- 
ports by A£20,000,000, and has continued 
with favorable balances of A£101,000,000 
in 1946-47, A£69,000,000 in 1947-48, and 
about A£67,000,000 in the first half of 
1948-49. This improvement is largely 
due to higher prices for wool, wheat, and 
other Australian export surpluses, and 
to continued restrictions on imports. 


Importance of Wool and Wheat 


TWO OF AUSTRALIA’S leading export 
commodities, wool and wheat (including 
flour), accounted for almost 60 percent 
of the total value of its exports in the 
fiscal year 1947-48 and in the first 6 
months of 1948-49. While the wool clips 
in the past two seasons have been near 
average, considerably higher prices have 
prevailed. The principal destinations of 
wool exports in 1947-48 valued at A£150,- 
240,000, were the United Kingdom 
(A£52,795,000) , the United States (A£25,- 
477,000) , France (A£22,828,000) , Belgium 
(A£15,567,000), and Italy (A£7,503,000). 
In the first half of 1948-49, wool exports 
valued at A£103,279,000 went chiefly to 
the United Kingdom (A£32,725,000), 
France (A£24,075,000), Italy ‘(A£9,928.,- 
000), the United States (A£9,381,000), 
Belgium (A£7,599,000), and the U.S. S. R. 
(A£5,143,000, greasy wool only). A sig- 
nificant trend which these preliminary 
figures indicate is that exports to France 
and Italy exceed in value shipments to 
the United States. 

Australian wheat production was con- 
siderably above average in the past two 
seasons, reaching an all-time record of 
about 220,000,000 bushels in 1947-48 and 
an estimated 195,000,000 bushels in 1948- 
49. In 1947-48, wheat exports, valued 
at A£53,037,000, went chiefly to Com- 
monwealth countries (mainly the United 
Kingdom and India) and France, while 
the main outlet for flour, valued at 
A£32,365,000, were Commonwealth coun- 
tries and Egypt. In the first half of 
1948-49, wheat and flour exports, with 
a combined value of A£52,114,000, fol- 
lowed a pattern of distribution similar 
to that of the preceding season. 











Thus, wool, wheat, and flour are cer- 
tain to make an important contribution 
to the anticipated record value of exports 
from Australia in the current fiscal year. 


Import and Export Prices 


AS MENTIONED PREVIOUSLY, higher 
prices of goods have been largely re- 
sponsible for the increased value of 
Australia’s foreign trade in recent years. 
Wholesale prices of goods principally im- 
ported (based on the average 3 years 
ended June 1939=1,000) rose to 1,782 in 
1945-46 and continued to 2,010 in Decem- 
ber 1948. This, however, does not show 
the full increase in prices of imports. 
On the other hand, export prices (on the 
same base) advanced only to 1,460 in 
1945-46 but jumped to 3,543 (subject to 
revision) in December 1948. The Com- 
monwealth Government recognizes the 
possibility of a decline in prices of export 
commodities, particularly wool and 
wheat, which would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the present favorable trade bal- 
ance position. The prices for wheat 
under the new contracts being negotiated 
with the United Kingdom and India are 
reported to be about 16 percent below 
those of the preceding season. How- 
ever, wool prices are being maintained at 
high levels, and surplus dairy products, 
meats, eggs, and dried and canned fruits 
are sold to Britain at prices agreed to 
under contracts. 





TaBLE 1.—Total Value of Australian Imports and Exports of Merchandise, With Principal 
Commodities Exported 
{In thousand Australian pounds, f. 0. b.] 
Principal commodities exported 
— _ Total Total 7 : ; | — 
imports | exports 2 Wheat Hides 
Wool | and Butter Meats and Lead 
flour skins 
1937 103, 275 148, 490 62, 505 24, 352 8, 802 10, 332 7, 302 4, 818 
1938 127,376 | 141,668 | 46,804 | 26,939 | 10,781 | 12, 254 6, 197 4.913 
1939 113,217 | 122,543 42, 737 13, 275 12, 892 11, 780 4, 104 4, 27% 
1940 131, 871 149, 674 56, 903 12, 789 15, 895 15, 120 4, 167 4,813 
1941 123, 861 134, 947 39, 646 16, 675 11, 973 15, 818 4, 105 2, 924 
1942 170, 266 159, 704 58, 041 8, 836 8, 125 14, 095 5, OR7 6, 313 
1943 241, 802 122, 971 44, 318 8, 379 8, 568 10, 897 3, 716 3, 446 
1944 239, 433 146, 583 45, 767 14, 064 6, 871 13, 063 6, 752 3, 158 
1945 212, O91 155, 123 49, 387 16, 484 &, 250 14, 108 6, 602 5, 558 
1946 177, 096 196, 849 69, 260 17, 560 12, 272 14, O11 11, 836 4, 299 
1947 208,342 308,932 | 128, 800 29, 013 12, 570 21, 136 15, 473 10, 904 
1948 338, 241 407, 230 150, 240 85, 403 19, O18 22, 496 12, 382 13, 79) 
July-December 1948 200, 030 266, 886 103, 279 52,114 10, 288 14, 504 6, 92] 11. 07% 
Year ended June 30 

2 Includes silver and bronze bullion and specie 

3 Preliminary figures, subject to revision 

NOTE.—A£1=$3.98 in 1937-38; $3.78 in 1938-39; $3.30 in 1939-40; and $3.22 since 1940-41 


Source: Various Monthly Reviews of Business Statistics, published by Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Sta- 


tistics, Canberra, Australia. 


Trade With Commonwealth 
Countries 


COMMONWEALTH countries have al- 
ways maintained a predominant posi- 
tion in the foreign trade of Australia. 
In the July-December period of 1948, 
about 60 percent of the value of all ex- 
ports went to Commonwealth countries, 
largely to the United Kingdom, followed 
by India, New Zealand, Canada, and 
Ceylon, while approximately 69 percent 
of Australia’s imports came from Com- 


Aerial view of Sydney Harbor, Australia. 


monwealth countries, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom, India, and Canada. 
In this same period Australian im- 
ports from the United Kingdom of yarns, 
textiles and apparel, and metals and 
machinery were more than double the 
value of such imports in the comparable 
period of 1947. The balance of trade 
with most Commonwealth countries is 
generally favorable to Australia, with 
the principal exceptions of India and 
Canada. Imports into Australia from 
the latter country, a nonsterling area, 
are subject to the rigid control applying 
to imports from dollar-currency 
countries. 


British Purchasing 
Arrangements 


SINCE EARLY IN THE WAR, Australia 
has disposed of its principal export sur- 
plus—wool, butter, cheese, meats, dried 
and canned fruits, eggs, and sugar— 
through purchasing arrangements en- 
tered into with the United Kingdom, 
which have been renewed from time to 
time, generally following a review of 
prices and quantities in each case. The 
purchasing agreement on wool ended in 
September 1946, when the auction selling 
ystem was resumed, but the other con- 

acts have been extended, some to 1955. 
While the prices of these commodities 
under British contracts have been gen- 
erally below world market prices (wool 
now an exception), the long-term nature 
of the agreements provides substantial 
assurance of continued surplus disposals. 

From the 1947-48 record wheat crop 
of 220,000,000 bushels, Australia con- 
tracted to supply 80,000,000 bushels to 
the United Kingdom (and various Com- 
monwealth countries) and 25,000,000 
bushels to India, at prices somewhat be- 
low the world level, and it is understood 
that similar contracts are being con- 
sidered for the 1948-49 season. During 
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the war years, the United Kingdom 
pought Australian wool, under an ap- 
praisal scheme, at prices ranging from 
about A£17 to A£21 per bale. Wool prices 
have been rising steadily since the re- 
sumption of auction sales in 1946, and 
the average price of greasy and scoured 
wool in the July—November period of 1948 
was slightly over A£58 a bale. 


London Balances 


AS A RESULT of the increased value of 
exports and the sale of gold to the United 
Kingdom, Australia’s London balances 
(generally referred to as “gold and bal- 
ances held abroad’’) reached a record 
sum of approximately A£350,000,000 at 
the end of 1948, which was double the 
amount of such funds a year earlier. 
These sterling credits would have been 
even greater had not Australia made out- 
right gifts of A£35,000,000 to the British 
Government. Australia and other ster- 
ling-area countries look to London as 
their source of foreign exchange for 
trading purposes. Since the war there 
has been a great scarcity of some cur- 
rencies, especially dollars. Hence, Aus- 
tralia has maintained rigid control over 
imports from hard-currency countries. 
The Prime Minister has stated that Aus- 
tralia would make every effort to live 
within its dollar income and has assured 
the British Government that the London 
funds would not be heavily drawn upon 
except in an emergency. Moreover, the 
Australian Government adheres to the 
view that, regardless of any improve- 
ment in the bilateral trade with the 
United States, the import restriction 
will not be eased until the position of the 
sterling area as a whole warrants such 
action 


Trade With the United States 


MERCHANDISE TRADE between Aus- 
tralia and the United States was slightly 
in favor of Australia in 1946-47 and in 
the first half of 1948—-49—chiefly as a re- 
sult of Australia’s rigid import restric- 
tions and moderately successful efforts to 
increase exports to the United States in 
the former period. The balance of trade 
with the United States in 1947-48, 1945- 
46, and generally in prewar years, has 
been adverse for Australia. 

Australia’s imports from the United 
States represent a wide variety of basic 
Materials and manufactured products in 
the broad groups of metals, metal manu- 
factures, machinery, textiles, petroleum 
products, tobacco, chemicals, and paper. 
The availability of increasing quantities 
ind varieties of goods from domestic pro- 
duction and from the United Kingdom 
has been a determining factor in the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of applying more rigid 
control over imports from the United 
States. This has been especially notice- 
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Broken Hill Steel Co., Australia. 


able in the textile, metal-manufactures, 
and machinery groups, as well as in prod- 
ucts of a luxury character. 

Owing to a more liberal policy of 
granting licenses for textiles in the 
early part of 1947, imports in this group 
from the United States in 1947-48 
reached a record value, and were largely 
responsible for Australia’s dollar deficit 
in that year. This led to more rigid re- 
strictions on imports of textiles from the 
United States, and imports are now 
limited to essential types, principally for 
industrial use. Increased supplies of 
textiles are now being obtained by Aus- 
tralia from the United Kingdom and 
Japan. 

Australia continues to rely upon the 
United States as a source for imports of 
some essential metals, metal manufac- 
tures, and machinery of certain types 
that are not obtainable in sufficient quan- 
tities from other sources. Included in 
this group are tin plate and certain other 
iron and steel and copper items, tractors, 
and various kinds of electrical, construc- 
tion, mining, and industrial machinery. 
Other United States products which are 
currently permitted importation into 
Australia include leaf tobacco, petroleum 
products, raw cotton, sulfur, carbon 
black, naval stores, softwoods, hog sau- 
sage casings, and a variety of other goods 
of an essential character. Import li- 
censes are not obtainable for luxuries or 
nonessentials. 

Exports from Australia to the United 
States are confined to comparatively few 
products, predominantly wool, followed 
by less important items such as rabbit 


and other skins, raw hides, and lead. A 
great majority of Australian export sur- 
pluses consist of commodities which 
parallel our exports. Many other Aus- 
tralian products which would probably 
be marketable in the United States— 
such as worsted fabrics, certain types of 
leather and leather goods, various miner- 
als, and the like—are either required for 
home consumption or sold to sterling 
countries. 

Australian Government agencies and 
business organizations have been explor- 
ing the possibility of increasing and 
broadening the range of exports to the 
United States in order to earn more dol- 
lars. They recognize that the achieve- 
ment of this aim depends mainly on in- 
creased production of those raw materials 
and products that are now being, or 
could be, exported to this country. 

Australia has exported to the United 
States minor items of a substantial total 
value in some years, including sheep 
sausage casings; eucalyptus oil; mother- 
of-pearl and other unmanufactured 
shells; shell fish; fresh onions, peas, 
apples and pears in certain months; fish- 
liver oil; clover and grass seeds; rough 
or uncut precious or semiprecious stones; 
ferroalloys, rutile and zirconium ores; 
and hardwoods. 

The value of Australian export and 
import trade with the United States in 
1946-47 and 1947-48 was more than 
double the prewar level, even including 
gold. Australian gold shipments to the 
United States were valued at over Af7,- 
000,000 in 1937-38 and almost A£16,000,- 
000 in 1938-39. Since the war, however, 
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Wool rollers at work, Australia. 


all gold produced in Australia has been 
sold to the United Kingdom. Australia’s 
trade with the United States in the 
July-December period of 1948, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, shows a slight 
drop in exports, but a drastic decline in 
the value of imports as compared on a 
pro-rata basis with the previous full 
year. These recent data indicate a con- 
traction in U. S. participation in Aus- 
tralia’s foreign trade that may continue 
under the prevailing restrictions on dol- 
lar expenditure and the high wool prices. 


Indirect Sales of Wool 


IN THE LATTER HALF of 1948, the 
Australian Government became con- 
cerned over the loss of dollar earnings 
resulting from indirect sales of wool to 
the United States. It was discovered that 
certain European countries were pur- 
chasing substantial quantities of Aus- 
tralian wool for transshipment to the 
United States. (U. S. Bureau of Census 
Statistics show general imports in 1948 
of about 10,825,000 pounds of Australian 
wool, mostly greasy, valued at $8,904,000, 
which was invoiced outside Australia.) 
To prevent this loss of dollars, the Aus- 
tralian Government took immediate step: 
to tighten export licensing regulations on 
wool shipments to nonsterling countries. 
This indirect trade reached its high peak 
in September 1948 and was declining at 
the end of the year. 


Trade With Japan 


AUSTRALIA is a participant in the 
arrangement for trade with Japan 
concluded between SCAP and Com- 
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lows: Exports, valued at approximately 
A£6,141,000, consisting principally of raw 
wool (A£4,219,000) and cereals (Afl,. 
719,000) ; and imports from Japan, va). 
ued at about Af£5,781,000, and consisting 
of cotton manufactures (A£3,906,000) , 
raw silk (A£750,000), rayon manufac. 
tures (A£375,000), silk manufactures 
(A£225,000), and industrial machinery 
and parts, porcelain insulators, and other 
miscellaneous articles. Imports from 
Japan will be subject to import licensing 
control with a view to restricting impor- 
tations to good that cannot be obtained 
from local, sterling, or easy-currency 
sources of supply. Any curtailment of 
the quota for a particular commodity 
may be offset by reallocation to other 
commodities. 


Trade With Other Foreign 
Countries 


THE PRINCIPAL other foreign coun- 
tries that have participated to any sig- 
nificant extent in the foreign trade of 
Australia are France, Belgium, and Italy, 
mainly as wool purchasers in the post- 
war period. In 1947-48, France took 
monwealth countries covering the year over from the United States first posi- 
ending June 30, 1949. Australia’s share tion as a foreign-country customer of 


in this trade is expected to be as fol- (Continued on p. 41) 


TABLE 2? tustralian Foreign Trade bu Countries 
In thousand Australian pounds, f. 0. t 
x months 
i535 $ 4 47 "as l¢ ] Decem- 
1948 
(on 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports [Imports 
lotai merchandise trade 2141, 668 127,376 2122, 543) 113, 217)2308,932 208, 342 2407, 240 338, 24 266, 886 200, 030 
World total 3 157, 580 129,932 140,496 116, 458) 309,004 200,485 411,185 339,907 266,927 200,719 
United Kingdom 8H. 360 52 701 68, 716 46, 095 go. 633 74.616 150,516 132,214 110, 155 9, 865 
Canada 2, 250 9,171 1, WU4 8, 805 5, 251 16, H7¢ O21 15, 336 4 i 5, 520 
Ceylon S71 1, O15 1, 327 YS 7, lle fi, 574 U0, 405 8, 112 4, 2 3, 328 
India 1, 105 , 500 1, 965 3, 272 13, 029 $54 26, 36Y 2H, 639 11, Sle 14, 059 
New Zealand 7, 110 2, 269 6, OSZ 2, 449 12, ¥25 4, 444 15, 54 4,52 8,621 1, 74 
Malayan Union 2, 04 1, 167 1,911 1,028) 18 14 4 SS 820 2, 348 
Union of South Africa 71 ‘Sy. s! Pas », WIS 1, 38 2, 782 , 245 2, 979 1, 379 
Other Commonwealt! 
countries +4, O35 4, HSt ‘3, OVS 6,191 419, S61 6, 767 7, Ol 14,1,1 ‘18, 24 ll, 274 
United States of America 10,860 «20,245 19,562 16,700 47,590 Y, &] 227 «(66,849 «16,931 16, 407 
Belgium 5. 683 1, 310 5 547 1.119 19, O84 an 1 3s] aM 10, 104 2, 363 
China 617 tise , OLS 27 6, 067 1, 144 2, 76 1, i-4 wn 1, 699 
France 11, 056 1, 100 ¥, 386 1,172 20, 644 1,674 i, 724 , 125 2 ") 1, 924 
Gsermany 4.421 4,755 2, 652 4, 709 1, 395 14 4, 221 647 7#2 594 
Italy 2, 638 as 1,211 781, 13, 218 2,779 11,084 2,708 13, 458 1, SO4 
Japan 5. 900 6, 098 4, RAS 41 666 5. 594 697 2. 506 1, 432 130 43 
Netherlands 776 748 1, 039 70 2, 3x 77 441 2, Wie 2, 471 2, 14 
Indonesia 1, 468 &, SRS 1, 380 8,117 4st) 213 13.5 4,125 1, 2 f, SSS 
Sweden 47 1, 768 637 1, OF 3, 224 l ; OO 4, 00 1, 922 4, 24 
Other foreign countries QR 577 65.912 4, OK ¢ 067 19, 200 ‘wi Ale ? t 41. 621 24, 1s 619.079 
For order, s, ¥149 202 
Destination or origin not 
disclosed 2 74 
Outside packages 2 912 2 63 4, 1s 6, 50 s, 715 


! Year ended June 3% 

2 Merchandise exports include silver and bronze specie 

3 World and individual-country totals include gold, silver, and bronze bullion and speci 

4 Includes exports to Hong Kong: 1938--A£1,049,000; 1939-—A £475,000; 1947—A £6,622,004 1948S—A £6,584, 000 July 
December 1948—A £2,144,000 

5 Includes exports to Egypt: 1938 
1948— A £ 1,038,000. 

6 Includes imports from Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia and Iran (Persia): 1938—Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia, 
A £252,000, and Iran, A£1,060,000; 1989—Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia, A £744,000, and Iran, A £955,000; 1947 
Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia, A £4,148,000, and Iran, A £9,659,000; 1948—Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia, A£- 
5,764,000, and Iran, A£10,489,000: July-December 1948—Bahrein Islands and Saudi Arabia, A £2,328,000, and Iran, 
A £5,673,000 


4 £641,000; 1939—A £601,000; 1947—A £4,495,000; 1948— A £2, 296,000; July-December 


Note: A£1=$3.98 in 1937-38; $3.78 in 1938-39; and $3.22 since 1940-41. Data for 1948 and 6 months ended December 
1948 are preliminary and subject to revision. Import figures for 1938, 1939, and 1947 have been adjusted in wecordance 
with Australian Customs Act amendment, effective November 15, 1947, which altered the basis of valuation of imports 
for duty For comparative purposes, all import values are expressed on the revised basis of valuation in Australian 
currency f 0. b. at port of shipment he above import figures are not official and therefore are probably subject to 
some minor revisions : 

SouRcE: Oversea Trade—1946/1947 and various Monthly Bulletins of Oversea Trade Statistics. Published by Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra, Australia. Table prepared in the British Commonwealth 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 





Export 


figures 


Argentina, 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Gold Coast, Hong 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


Australia, 


Country 
March April 
EXPORTS 

North America 
Canada 228. 4 212.3 
Costa Rica 2.6 1.6 
Cuba ? 87.9 74, 1 
Dominican Republic 11.2 19.4 
(Guatemala ¢ 5.1 5H. 2 
Haiti 2.6 3.5 
Honduras? 14 2.1 
Mexico 4 44.8 37.5 
Nicaragua 2.4 3.3 
Panama, Republic of 6 9 
El Salvador 5. 6 4 
United States 138. 6 120.5 

South America 
Argentina 168. 6 160.9 
Brazil * 78.5 SAY 
Chile ¢ 22. 6 26.3 
Colombia 16,8 12.9 
Eeuador §2.9 *3.3 
Paraguay 
Peru * 9.7 11.3 
Uruguay 11.2 25.0 
Venezuela 

Europ 
Austria 14.2 14.5 
Belgium- Luxembourg * 131.9 148. 3 
Bulgaria 10.8 6.9 
Czechslovakia |! * 57.2 60.3 
Denmark * 50.3 11.4 
Finland 22. 1 33.1 
France 153.4 |12 169.3 
Germany (Bizonal 140.5 440.9 
Crreece 
Hungary 12.7 10.4 
Iceland * 3.6 5.8 
Ireland 16.1 13.2 
Italy 75.0 87.1 
Netherlands 69.9 76. 7 
Norway* 10.7 36.9 
Portugal 17.1 16.9 
Spain 30.4 36.0 
Sweden 62.8 x0. 2 
Switzerland 66.0 67.5 
Turkey 13.9 14.3 
United Kingdom 512.2 530. 7 

Asia 
Burma 
Ceylon 26.5 33. 1 
China 17.3 16.8 
French Indochina 6.1 4.0 
Hong Kong 2! * 29.0 34.8 
India $133.0 3116.5 
Pakistan ™4 33.7 343.6 
Indonesia % 2 25. 1 27.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, 
Kenya and Uganda, Malaya, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philippines, Siam, 
Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tangan- 
yika, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and the United States include reerports; 
those for Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, 
Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
States represent general imports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey, imports for consumption. 


Switzerland, and Turkey, domestic merchan- 


dise only. 
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. Sep- ‘to- 
282. 3 234.5 1,401.1 250, 9 224. 1 283. 0 307.0 
3.9 2.8 18.9 2.6 2.4 1.2 1.8 
79.8 53.7 397.5 76.6 74.2 4.0 3 43.2 
SS 8.4 MM). 2 8.4 4.3 5.6 1.9 

4.7 14.8 1.0 
3.6 3.6 18. 1 2.3 i 1.4 1.3 

16 2.0 
50.6 40.3 261. 1 34.1 36.9 34.7 35.4 
3.7 2.9 15.0 6 1.0 

1.3 19 5.6 3 y 16 i) a8 
3.9 2.0 35.3 1.1 18 51.1 7 
1,102.1 1,014.6 6, 553.7 1° 1,019.4 900, 2 925.5 |1, 021.4 

127.5 132. 1 Q38_8 
YRS 95. 7 526. 9 84.2 120.0 130.8 115.5 
$4.7 31.3 153. 1 17.9 20.3 39. 4 32. 5 
on. 3 26.8 130. 3 25. 8 3 24.3 22.9 5 27.1 
2.3 1.6 $14.6 $2.1 84.2 §3.9 $4.8 
14. 1 14.2 75.4 11.2 17.7 15.5 12.2 
16.9 22.1 103, 4 13.5 9.9 11.0 &.9 
16.4 16, 1 80.5 17.4 115.9 17.2 19. 1 
129.9 147.4 816.7 129. 2 130, 3 145.9 153. 1 

4 5 

67.7 64.6 344. 6 61.8 50.9 62.3 70.0 
42.4 41.9 270. 2 47.4 42.4 45.3 57.9 
27.4 38.5 164.3 47.0 40.0 44.0 42.1 
2167.4 2 200.4 969, 0 2 321.5 2191.1 198. 5 
436.5 447.2 4225.7 ‘48.9 63.0 457.0 | 459.3 

27.4 
10.5 12.5 67.0 9.7 &.5 OR 17.0 
5.5 6.7 30. 6 6.0 3.4 5.8 6.6 
13.9 13.1 81.9 14.7 15.1 17.8 20.0 
79. 1 81.3 141.8 95.3 97.4 86.6 102.0 
83.9 OO. 5 444.0 78.9 79.4 87.4 116.0 
36.5 36.5 204.5 29.0 30.1 39.1 36.8 
12.1 9.6 81.0 18.0 13.1 15.1 15.4 
31.3 26.9 176.0 30.5 27.0 23. 4 27.3 
95.4 98. 5 $01.4 88. 1 5. 6 98. 6 105. 6 
62.6 67.5 372.0 65.3 59. 1 67.6 76.3 
13.3 ~ 72.6 7.0 &. 6 17.5 26.3 
546.3 559.6 3, 123.0 612.0 542.7 549. 2 586, 2 
Os. 4 14.3 12.3 5.2 5.4 
25.4 22.8 150.4 31.2 21.3 21.9 28 2 
27.5 9.5 99.7 11.8 14.1 21.1 17.0 
8.4 6.8 39.0 10.8 9.0 10.8 7.6 
33.5 26. 7 175.8 34. 2 31,2 37.4 37.8 
395.0 3111.0 650. 4 3117.1 | 3 102.0 106.2 | 398.0 
3 25. 1 521.4 171.0 $51.1 3 20.6 315.7 35.7 
30.0 36.3 162. 5 41.6 36.9 45.6 36.2 


All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 





1949 Annual * 
Bo — January ~y 1947 1948 » 
293.9 316.4 237.0 205. 0 2, 774.9 3, 075. 4 
2.0 2.7 25. 3 31.6 
3 38.2 36. 0 746. 6 709. 9 
3.9 5.2 34.0 34.4 83. 2 82.3 
52.0 50. 2 
2.3 § 3.15 5 30.9 
617.5 619.5 
37.6 38. 5 43.4 35.8 443.1 478.2 
20.9 : 
6 21.0 6 3.6 8.3 10.4 
52.0 34.4 9.6 40.1 5.3 
820.4 | ° 1,284.6 | * 1,086.3 (1,029.4 | 15, 340.3 12, 615, 1 
1, 639. 4 
102.0 94.5 ’ 73.6 1, 145.8 1, 173.8 
33.7 32.9 25.2 16.9 280. 0 329.9 
328.4 33. 1 331.4 254. 4 291.6 
6°27 45.9 
21.3 
15.6 14.9 154.3 162.4 
9.9 22. 5 162. 5 71.0 
643. 2 
21.9 25. 2 22.3 | 1023.5 10 84.2 198. 4 
146.8 164.4 r 140.1 153.4 1, 405. 7 1, 688. 9 
86. 1 
67.4 95. 2 49.7 61.0 572.1 753. 0 
§2. 1 53.6 52.5 50.1 482. 6 569. 0 
40.8 40.0 23.1 27.2 334. 6 418. 1 
2 167.1 1, 787. 7 
461.0 4 77.6 4 §92. 0 
56.8 
21.0 30.5 21.5 88. 1 163. 4 
1.6 4.1 3.8 3.6 44.7 60.8 
21,2 20.9 15.5 17.4 159. 2 191.6 
121.2 124.6 94.5 90.7 16 666. 4 1, 068. 7 
99. 4 101.0 119.8 | 93.9 700.8 1, 006. 5 
37.5 38.1 34.0 34.8 365. 0 415.0 
14.2 20.0 5.8 8.5 173.1 176.8 
32. 3 38.7 33.8 306. 5 355. 3 
113.5 116.5 92.8 71.2 894.2  * 1,106.0 
74.8 87.1 58.8 62.7 763. 3 802. 3 
36. 2 28, 5 20.9 223. 2 196. 7 
613. 6 613. 1 662. 2 84.7 4, 828. 2 6, 640.9 
6.7 
25,9 26.3 27.0 270.3 305. 1 
2.3 11.9 230. 6 170. 4 
4 11.8 10.6 56. 2 93. 2 
35. 7 46.5 43.3 34.1 306. 5 398. 7 
3111.9 3 106.2 $105.9 | 3 108.0 | 3 3 961.9 (9231, 263.5 
3 11 - (25) 
40,1 33. 7 40.7 39.4 128. 8 395. 2 











Country 


Exports— Continued 
Asia— Continued 
iran 25 
Iraq 
Japan 
Korea 
Malaya ” 
Palestine. 
Philippines, Republic of 2 
Siam ‘ 
Syria-Lebanon 
Oceania 
Australia 15 * 
New Zealand ™ 
French Oceania 
Africa 
Algeria 
Egypt 
French Morocco* 
French West Africa* 
Gold Coast ™* 
Kenya and Uganda 
Nigeria 
Northern Rhodesia 
Sierra Leone * 
Southern Rhodesia * 
Tanganyika 
Tunisia* 
Union of South 
Zanzibar 


Africa 


IvWPORTS 


North America 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba? 
Dominican Republic 
Guatemala 4 
Haiti 
Honduras 2. 
Mexico 4 
Nicaragua 
Panama, Republic o 
FE] Salvador 
United States’ 
South America 
Argentina 2 
Bolivia 
Brazil] 2 
Chile 4 
Colombia 2 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 4 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


f 





rium-Luxem bourg* 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark* 
Finland 


France !2 
(,ermany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland* 
Ireland 


Bizonal) 3 


Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 


Portugal 
spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Turkey* 

United Kingdon 
ASia: 

Burma 


Ceylon 2 
China 24 
French Indochins 
Hong Kong 2 
India 22 
Pakistan ™ 
Indonesia 27 4 
Iran ** 
Iraq 
Japan 4 
Korea 3 
Malaya % 
Palestine 
Philippines, Republic of 2 
Siam 8 
Syria and Lebanon 
Oceania 
Australia 15* 
New Zealand # 
French Oceania 
Africa 
Algeria* 
Egypt % 
French Morocco* 
French West Africa* 
Gold Coast ! 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF 








1948 
January Sep- Octo- 
Mare : May Jun at : July ugust 
farch | April fay - June - August | tember ber 
1 3.0 1.2 13 14.0 1,8 1. ¢ 1.0 2. 0 
11.6 12.0 17.8 14 77.5 24 24.2 26. 1 2.7 
8. 0 63.3 69. 0 67.4 79, 0 0) 78. 1 81.7 6s 
25. 2 31.2 19. 6 27.7 174 7 21.9 19.6 23.7 
102. 6 
136. 6 128.9 131.0 143 793. 7 171. ¢ 109.0 11 ] 1 x 
43. ¢ 43.2 56. 9 i) 29, ] 41. 67.0 7 
1 
44.9 47.3 68. 2 57, 4 206, 1 42 S 4 5.4 
12.0 
14.2 12.2 14.4 ‘ 73, 1 11.9 12.0 12.0 7.4 
16.3 0, 2 13.4 7.7 82.4 - 13.1 
‘ 
1.0 1.0 
6 7 7 4 ll.¢ ] "in| } 12 } Tim 
5 > 
4 4 4.4 4s 
s l 
196. 1 295. ¢ 294.0 231. > 263. 7 224. ( ( 4 242.2 
1.7 1.4 ’ ‘ %.7 j { + | 
50. 8 42. 5 42 42.4 76 1s 62 17s 
R 5 1 4.2 fi 2... 4 1.7 ; } 2 
0 7.0 $ } 
2. 5 2.9 2 ..* t 2.4 2 2.2 
2. € 2.9 l 2.9 
43.9 51.2 iti. ¢ 13.4 273. 41s. 2 10). ¢ 7.9 ’ 
11.3 ’ ~ 0 { ( . 
, 3 36.1 6.7 6.4 1.4 2 14 2 
2 8 2 8 4 1). 2 j ( 
669 599. 9 K 9 624, 8 66.8 F ‘ ‘ ¢ ean 
197 9 jor 7 - » * "4 g 
123. 3 114.8 140. 2 SY. f i4 40.7 4 2 » 
21.3 20.9 17.4 2b. 2 1 24 24 24 n” 
39 () 5 9 2 28 8 . mit { Zt 24 
, 6 2 ) ) ; $2 
14.0 16.4 ve. ; s 
14.2 18.2 6.1 0 » 22 22.4 21.4 ( 
20. 1 20.7 17.9 21.2 { 92.2 29 9 9 9 
188. 4 167.2 65.1 70.2 007 5S Ho, 
11.9 7 9 1] 
(8.9 . 5 4 7.3 $32 ne is. } ; 1s. 4 
47.2 f ‘ 47.0 8.9 2 1. & ‘ nu 71.4 
2. f wf 44 ¢ . 2 4 ) 9g 1“) 4 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 








1948 
Country : a 
March) April May June —— y July 
une ? ‘ 
Imports— Continued 
Africa—C ontinued 
Kenya and Uganda * 14.1 15.3 15.1 13.7 86.9 13 
Nigeria “ 13.4 13.9 12.9] 16.4 84.7 14 
Northern Rhodesia 289 
Sierra Leone * 1.9 13 1.7 
Southern Rhodesia * 12.0 16.7 15.9 12.9 a3 F 13 
Tanganyika 7 5 
Tunisia* 
Union of South Africa ” 643.2 Te 
Zanzibar 


z Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures 

| Excluding gold. 

2 Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, May 1949 

4 Including monetary gold and silver 

Fiscal year ended September 30 of year stated 

6 Fiseal vear ended June 30 of year stated 

? Including civilian supplies 

* Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 

Commercial trade only 
Excluding enterprises under Russian control 
Excluding U NRRA and similar shipments 

2 During the period of transition between old and new exchange rates, the margin of 

error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high 

Based on official German foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include army 
stocks and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
officers. There is no uniform relation between the payments made by the German im 
porter and the invoice value of imports, nor between the dollar values stated on the export 
licenses and the amounts received by the German exporter from the Central Control 
Agency. 

‘Export values as stated on export licenses. After June 1948, a conversion rate of 
$0.30 has been generally adopted for exports other than coal and timber 

‘ Excluding bullion and specie 

6 Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other 
government agencies Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of previous 
ly imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other unrecorded 
movements are excluded 

’ Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 

* Exports through the port of Rangoon only 

19 Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. 

20 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese national 
dollar, conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business 
was transacted, 

21 Excluding gold and silver 

2 Excluding bullion and specie; 

23 Fiscal year ended March 31 of 


stan 


including government stores 
vear stated 


Beginning August 1947, excluding Pak- 


Continued 
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Es Sep- Octo- No- lecem- . | Febru- a 
August tember ber vember ber January ary 1047 al 
5 11.6 16.1 13.8 15.8 25.1 126. 7 182. 8 
l 14.5 158.9 
6.4 
18.4 
3.4 14.9 14.5 14.4 15.3 15.8 135.0 171.7 
5. 9 
153.0 
3 122. 6 129. 2 129.3 128.4 1, 137. 1, 300. 1 
8 8 1.0 8. 1 
24 Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on government account. Beginning 


April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 

25 Included with India. 

°° Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 

27 Refers only to Federal territory. 

28 Trade year beginning March 21, of preceding year. 

2° Excluding exports by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.; amounting to $249,600,000 
in 1947 and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Societe Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 
1947 and $1,300,000 in 1948. 

Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum. 

31 Figures are for trade on a government-to-government level only and do not include 
the value of private trade; imports consist chiefly of goods procured with United States 
Covernment appropriated funds. 

32 January-Septem ber. 

33 Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

44 Including bullion; excluding specie. 

35 Including bullion and specie. 

6 Incluing government exports, bullion and specie. 

7 Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

48 Excluding unrecorded imports amounting to approximately $20,000,000, 

19 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

‘) Import values represent amounts paid by the German importer to central control 
agency; converted to dollars at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs, and $0.30 for other com- 
modities. 

‘|! Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA. 

‘2 Including government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. 

4 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of allied property 
at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

‘* Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,000 
in 1948 

‘5 Includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) procured with 
United States Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus stocks 
transferred to the Japanese Government. 

Including government imports, bullion, and specie. 

4’ Excluding gold bullion; including government import. 

» Preliminary. 

r Revised 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 


Monthly United States Foreign Trade 
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The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs 
area with the exception of supplies destined 
to United States Armed Forces abroad for 
their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- 
cupied areas through the Armed Forces and 
other aid and relief shipments are included, 
as well as commercial exports. Values are 
f.a.s., port of export. Distribution by areas 


and countries is generally according to coun- 
try of ultimate destination; classification 
is by country of consignment if destina- 
tion is not known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 





transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs ware- 
houses for consumption. Imported goods are 
credited to the country in which the prod- 
ucts were mined, grown, or manufactured. 





1949 1948 1949 1936-38 January-March 
ten 7 \ a ee 3-month 
Septem ovem- | Decem- Febru- | ocarce 
March March April May — October hee es January ary average 1948 1949 
VALUE 

Exports, including reexports : Re ares er Peete Fy ete: 
thous. of dol 1, 152, 309 11,138, 571 1,120,522 1, 102, 058 925,452 1, 021, 366 820, 381 (1, 284, 588 1,086, 282 1, 029, 396 741,632 3,316,565 3, 267, 988 

Exports, United States merchandis« ! ‘ is ¥ oy; ae « Sete 
thous. of dol 1, 139, 330 |1, 128,060 1, 109,997 1, 090, 915, 326 (1,011, 246 813, 452 |1, 272, 202 |1, 1, O18, 473 731, 256 (3, 285,260 | 3, 232, 065 

General imports do 631, 045 669, 712 529, 900 55 560, 282 600, 204 554, 289 719, 803 567, 855 622, 224° 1,800,880 1, 789, 150 
Imports for consumption do 623, 809 642, 004 527, 473 590, O50 604, 682 561, 418 704, 133 v4, 164 615, 288 |1, 775, 897 1, 756, 210 

INDEXES 

Exports, United States, merchandise ; - m 
Value 1936-38 = 100 467 463 455 147 376 115 33 522 14] 418 100 440 442 
Unit value do 191 203 202 203 198 198 196 106 196 193 100 204 193 
Quantity : do 245 228 225 221 190 210 170 267 225 217 100 220 229 
Imports for consumption i" ’ 
Value do 304 313 257 266 288 205 274 343 282 270 100 289 285 
Unit value do 233 234 236 234 240 238 238 237 238 237 100 230 236 
Quantity do 131 134 109 114 120 124 115 145 119 114 100 125 121 





See footnotes at end of table 


June 6, 1949 





1] 














EXPORTS INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 


Northern North America__thous. of dol_- 


Southern North America__- 


do 
South America__........___- : do 
Europe_. =. do 
a=... Salean sien 
Oceania_ _..-do 
Africa do 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

Canada 7 thous. of dol 
American Republics, total__ do 
Mexico te do 
Central American Republics __do 
Cuba . mea do 
Argentina =e v4 do 
Bolivia do 
ee Cn a do 
Chile do 
Colombia__.- do 
ali do 
Uruguay do 
Venezuela. do 
Netherlands Antilles *____- do 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total ?__. 


Austria do 
Belgium do 
Denmark do 
France do-_. 
Germany do 
Greece e ; do 
Italy ....do 
Netherlands do 
Norway do 
Portugal z do 
Sweden -_. do_. 
Switzerland... do 
Turkey _- do 
United Kingdom.._- do 
Spain do 
Eastern Europe, total ¢ do 
Czechosiovakia_.- do 
Finland - ™ do 
Poland and Danzig do 
U. 8.8. R- do 
Yugoslavia do 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 


thous. of dol 


Iran do 
Saudi Arabia do 
Far East, tota do 
China do 
India do 
Pakistan do_. 
Hong Kong do 
Japan do 
Korea do 
Indonesia > do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (Thailand) do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do 


AFRICA 


Algeria thous. of dol 
French Morocco do 
Western French Africa, total ® do 
Belgian Congo do 
Egypt do 
Western British Africa, total do 
Union of South Africa do 


British Commonwealth and Egypt* 


thous. of dol 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America 
Southern North America 


do 
South America do 
Europe do 
Asia do 
Oceania do 
Africa _.do 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 
American Republics, total do 
Mexico_-_-__- : do 
Central American Republics___do 
_ oe do 
Argentina _- ..do 
Brazil ___ do 
Chile do 
Colombia do 
rae... do 


See footnotes at end of table. 


thous. of dol 


thous. of dol 


March 


165, 836 
122, 677 
153, 447 
412,012 
204, 836 

19, 202 

74, 299 


162, 837 
260, 158 
46, 139 
22, 772 
34,177 
9, 909 
3, 670 
43, 113 
10, 232 
19, 575 
7, 865 
4, 822 
49, 706 
5, 930 


402, 266 
16, 157 
24, 201 
12, 208 
61, 244 
77, 306 
11, 671 
54, 014 
34, 533 


27, 188 
6, 313 


193, 622 
15, 483 
32, 343 
3,019 

10, 738 





133, 031 
108, 454 
124, 415 
00, 669 
117, 918 
10,153 
47, 305 


128, 267 
221, 350 
25, 963 
21, 460 
47, 121 
3, 869 
39, 270 
19, 530 
21, 923 
4, 087 





UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


March 


151, 301 
126, 058 
198, 143 
406, 298 
178, 120 

12, 516 

66, 134 


386, 399 
14, 509 
29, 978 

2. 832 
64, 472 
91,174 
16, 648 
41, 128 
20, 607 

9, 067 

9, 181 

9, 366 
12, 896 

8, 134 
51, 734 

2, 229 
25, 413 

4,144 

5, 332 

5, 286 


36, 610 


304, 408 


April 


150, 775 


148, 374 
300, 270 
47,132 
17, 696 
40, 207 
46, 543 
3, 294 


370, 305 
11, 361 
19, 440 

4, 188 
59, 378 
87,023 
22, 684 
45, 730 
24, 812 





4, 658 
3, 369 


, 623 


295 
455 

892 
49, 593 


oo wa ND 
t 


114, 602 
8S, 264 
108, 806 
81,329 


oe 


9, 532 


28, 664 


May 


oa 





GOS 














5.54) 





1948 


Septem- 
ber 


168, 744 
98, 162 
5, 262 
319, 083 
146, SSY 

7, 822 


59, 489 





9, 803 


~~ 
= - 


1, 399 
1, 975 
2, 432 
3, 465 
1, 002 
42, 278 


334, Wl 


157, 277 


66, 819 
110, O84 


October 


180, 073 
119, 604 
4, 141 
327, 844 
165, 957 
12, 650 
61, 007 


320, 934 


7, 401 


S, OWS 


7, 943 


4, 459 





9, 200 
6, 834 
7, 404 
5, 349 
20, 140 
44 
odd 
O44 


221 





Novem- 
ber 


175, 208 
99, 489 
95, 604 

272, 311 

118, 302 
12, 968 
4), 409 


306, 496 








Decem- 
ber 


165,451 
154, GOS 
205, 248 
437, 012 
221, 828 
21, 827 

78, 224 


18, 660 
8, 671 
4, 205 
5S. 440 
9, 621 


$30, O81 
17, 788 
$6, GSO 
0, 994 


55, 093 


145, 955 
228, 950 

25, 232 
12, 698 
26, 630 

9, 830 
62, 327 
18, 019 
28, 609 
3, 891 








Janu 


186 


1949 


ary 





656 
isd 
I 


Ot 


Was 


14s 
422 
558 


, 234 


— 


Os4 


, 749 


5, 217 





Febru- 
ary 


1, 455 
113, 
143, 649 
373, 540 


he 
at = 4 
“ccf 


z 


119, 3 
91,716 
114, 519 
89. 450 
110, 180 


115, 650 
5, 216 
24, 64 


37, 404 
11, 133 
33, 418 
18, 552 
16, 202 
2, 485 





1936-38 
}-month 
average 


115, 515 
67, 554 
68, 523 
SLO, 695 
124, 635 
22, 647 


32. O61 


20, 625 
11, 616 
14, 668 
19, S24 


311, 388 


RA OS 
61, 918 
81,345 
177, 345 
187, 
10, 040 
16, 517 


1948 








, 907 
, 159 
126, 968 
57, 818 
110, 049 
, 156 
9, 280 
, 586 
19, 599 
60, 202 
17, 455 
13, 029 
, 563 
19, 576 


hao 
37, S84 
O4, 547 
§, SAS 
2, 48 
4,375 
2, 004 
053 


5 
; 
2, 935 
4 





450, 5. 


269, O81 


264, 179 
339, 506 
47, 029 


116, 225 


327, 795 
S92 
108 
633 
93, 497 
69, O78 
127, 755 
47, 680 
63, 371 
10, 375 


Foreign Commerce 


January-March 


1949 


— 
7 
3 
— i 


5, 126 
2 2 


4, 169 


9, 223 
8, 269 
11, 655 
18, 114 
4, 270 
68, 240 


YRS, 444 


379, 422 
277, 792 
383, 190 
270, 127 
$41, 970 
34, 249 
102, 400 


365, 915 
625, 071 
74, 825 
5), 408 
109, 082 
30, 236 
120, 124 
53, 166 
59, 874 
11, 789 


Weekly 








EI 








ch 


19 





63 
a 
23 


“i 


70 


40 








Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS—Conti 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


American Republics— Continued 


UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 


1949 


March 


nued 


Continued 





Uruguay. thous. of dol 6, 596 
Venezuela do 20, 739 
Netherlands Antilles * do &, 927 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total thous. of dol 82, 197 
Belgium do 10, 987 
France do 5, 473 
Germany do 6, 149 
Greece do 3, 922 
Italy do 6,414 
Netherlands do 4, 258 
Norway do 2, O87 
Portugal do 1, 302 
Sweden do 5, 665 
Switzerland do &, 518 
Turkey do 3, 781 
United Kingdom do 22, R04 
Spain do 2, 795 
Eastern Europe, total do 9, 408 
Czechoslovakia do 2, 246 
Finland do 1, 800 
U.8S.8. R do 4, 2035 
Yugoslavia do 175 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous. of dol 11, 340 
Afghanistan do 
Iran do 2 
Saudi Arabia do 1, 92 
Far East, total do 2, O5 
British Malaya do 5, 255 
Ceylon do 3,119 
China do &, 012 
India do 20, 685 
Pakistan do 4, 580 
Japan do 7, 524 
Indonesia ¢* do &, 722 
Philippines, Republic of do 16, 929 
Siam (Thailand do 6, 682 
Australia do 9, A25 
New Zealand do 189 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous. of dol 3, 600 
Egypt do 367 
Western British Africa, total do 21,850 
Union of South Africa do 12, 579 
British Commonwealth and Egypt* 
do 25m, 046 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials _.thous of dol 170, 624 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 306 
Unit value do 213 
Quantity do 144 
Crude foodstuffs _.thous. of dol 144, 196 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 1, 261 
Unit value do 232 
Quantity A “do 543 
Manufactured foodstuffs... thous. of dol 75, 514 
Indexes: Value 1036-38 = 100 538 
Unit value do 1s0 
Quantity : do 208 
sSemimanufactures thous. of dol 138, 948 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 321 
Unit value do 185 
Quantity do 174 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 610, 049 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 Sil 
Unit value do Iso 
Quantity do 271 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total _thous, of dol 361, 376 
Meat products and )_thous. of lb 68, 947 
edible fats '# Jthous. of dol 13, 008 
Dairy products and eggs '* do 12, 580 
Wheat including | thous, of bu 39, 053 
wheat flour fthous. of dol 97,117 
Fruits and vegetables '#.__.___do 24, 835 
Tobacco, unmanufac- thous, of Ib 25, 155 
tured 4 biome of dol. 12, 774 
Cotton, raw, exclud- bales 576, 846 
ing linters fihous of dol 97, 333 


Nonagricultural exports, total 


thous. of dol . 


777, 954 


Rubber manufactures, including 


synthetic rubber 


See footnotes at end of table. 


June 6, 1949 


thous. of dol 


10, 709 








March 


9, 651 
26, 880 


14, 400 


83, 846 
6, 402 
6, 489 


_ 


n 


738 
414 


066 
570 
313 
669 
805 
573 
912 


tw 


SOD PO wre 


_ 


833 


ae 


~i 


414 


737 | 


5RS | 


502 


708 | 


926 | 


5, 856 
30 
3,145 
106 
129, 604 
23, 008 
4, 525 
10, 590 
20, 483 
2, 029 
4, 635 
6, 617 
23, 990 
6, 235 
24, 390 
1 


78 
430 


2, 034 
2, OR2Z 
20, 120 
12, GSS 


270, 199 


108, 351 


104, 258 


663, ¢ 


293, 173 
61, 737 
18, 340 
20, 451 
33, 182 

100, 228 


35, 815 | 


19, 194 
10, 983 
261, 162 
44, 808 
834, 887 


11,713 


April 


5, 
23, 


ll, 


69, 
5, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
9, 
2, 
 & 
1, 


Bacup 


Peony 


102, 


pews 


—_ 


“It 


te 


411 | 


464 
275 


690 
919 


842 | 
356 | 


007 
127 
497 
754 
264 
264 
580 
863 
87 


841 | - 


516 
873 
645 


}, 682 


68 | 


S29 
ASI 


2, 123 


709 


543 | 
, O84 


678 
778 
gag 
570 


019 


444 | 
), O42 


339 
264 


224 


May 


6, 632 
22, 735 
8, 698 


71, 027 
6, 668 
4, 656 
1, 495 
1, 346 


7, 210 | 


3, 028 
1, 869 


1, 723 | 


9, 064 


7, 449 | 


4,323 
20, 862 
3, 502 
14, 515 
1, 908 
4, 730 
7,371 
175 


UNITED STAT 


86H, 


127, 


684, 5 





5, 595 
129, 797 


639, 993 


194 


aid 


272, 097 
29, 456 
8, 539 

24, 275 

33, 234 

98, 100 


ve an! 


26, 867 | 
34, 744 | 


16, 074 
, 811 

40, 168 
R18, 625 


10, 695 


1948 


Septem- 
ber 


1, 082 


21,317 | 
9, 202 | 


An 
Oo 
eS 


3,215 
9, 959 
2,376 
10, 055 


53, 743 


ES COMMODITY EXPORT: 


107, 


91, 435 | 


495, 177 


265, 854 
38, 132 
9,177 
23, 104 
49, 451 
128, 729 
19, 563 
47, 855 
26, 261 
170, 911 
30, 348 


649, 472 


8, 132 


t 


October | 


1,77 
21, 498 | 
8, 031 


99, 390 


> 
SEs 


RS 
g > — 
r 


10, 392 
1,371 
3, 535 
1, 524 | 
107, 923 
24, 483 | 
3, 502 | 
10, 971 
21, 438 | 
2, 129 | 
7, 130 
8, 583 | 
13, 950 
4, 367 
&, 914 
815 


2, 912 

205 

1, 385 

13, 744 


261, 000 


127, 852 
229 


102, 711 
238 | 
188 | 
126 

560, 920 
470 
191 


247 


280, 359 
34, 663 
8, 347 | 
25, 695 
46, 902 

120, 724 | 
19, 981 | 
36, 260 | 
19, 449 

191, 643 
43, 471 


721, 887 


10, 591 | 


Novem- | Decem- | 


ber 


982 


25, 105 | 


9, 836 


74, 365 | 


8, 265 | 


5, 521 
3, 516 

274 
9,049 
4,091 


2, 495 | 


1, 090 
4, 271 
10, 344 
3, 487 
19, 460 
2, 393 
9, 951 
1, 463 
864 

6, 745 
626 


8, 936 
208 

1, 306 
2, 648 
83, 696 
14, 309 
2, 665 
9, 315 
15, 559 
1, 566 
6, 214 
8, 333 
11, 546 
4, 385 
4, 993 
3, 967 


| 
| 
| 


| 





2, 392 
206 | 


4, 235 
11,029 


251, 194 


146, 716 
263 


220 


120 | 
96, 545 | 
844 | 


224 | 


376 
80, 445 
573 
206 


278 | 


84, 003 
194 

185 

105 

405, 743 
340 

193 

176 


272, 263 
28, 305 
7, 098 
17, 212 
31, 494 
76, 469 


17, 070 | 


21,711 
11, 896 


382, 291 | 


74, 322 
541, 189 


6, 537 


ber 


1, 576 | 
24, 946 | 
11, 362 | 


106, 033 
12, 367 
7, 344 
3, 491 
1, 516 


14, 925 
2, 228 


2, 275 
3,318 





154, 361 | 


34, 195 
8, 124 
13, 747 
24, 499 
2, 491 
7, 482 
15, 235 
25, 081 
6, 300 


13, 171 | 
1, 530 | 


183, 920 
330 
222 
148 
116, 619 


1, 020 | 


230 
444 
22, 713 
874 
203 
430 


128, 852 | 


298 
186 
160 
720, 097 
604 


190 | 


317 


379, 620 
64, 687 
15, 947 
27, 550 
39, 656 


892, 582 


12, 793 


1949 
———— 
ania 1 we Ceeer 
January | ary 
} 
6,115 | 6,945 
24, 566 20, 820 
10,886 | 8, 497 
84, 795 82, 827 
11,950 | 13, 567 
6, 414 | 5, 851 
4, 648 | 4, 745 
1, 068 | 1, 348 
7,903 | 5, 962 
4,845| 2,961 
3, 137 | 7, 271 
1,171 | 1, 289 
2, 859 5, 667 
7,304} 8, 529 
6,598 | 3,711 
24,829 | 20,512 
2, 654 | 2, 781 
8, 031 | 7, 522 
2, 028 1, 214 
1, 584 1, 593 
1,613 | 3,257 
2, 180 | 77 
| 
| 
10,974 | 10, 998 
381 25 
2, 632 2, 258 
2,649 | 3,740 
106, 446 | 109, 420 
17,159 | 13, 639 
3,971 | 3,791 
11, 839 15, 757 
23, 246 | 22, 218 
3,205 | 3, 
7,122 | 9,029 
9, 995 | 7, 260 
14,913 | 15,051 
3, 611 | 3, 920 
9, 379 11, 763 
380 | 1, 999 
3,404 | 4,167 
261 | 342 
7,411 | 12,045 
9, 558 7, 341 
232,131 | 221,030 
141, 567 | 154,118 
254 276 
219 216 
116 128 
120,422 | 130,911 
1, 053 1, 145 
233 236 
453 486 
92, 877 82, 597 
661 588 
203 186 
326 315 
127,293 | 118, 454 
294 274 
184 182 
160 151 
592,102 | 532,394 
496 446 
193 190 
257 234 
322, 686 336, 898 
45, 669 52, $12 
10, 413 10, 820 
23,168 | 16, 595 
40,417 | 41, 761 
101,314 | 103,809 
18, 177 19, 318 
47, 007 36, 167 
19, 856 20, 024 
402,923 | 496, 478 
68, 660 83, 787 


751, 575 


10, 862 





681, 575 


9, 243 




















| January-March 

1936-38 eS es 
3-month | 
average | 198 | 1949 
| 
2,566 | 25, 937 19, 656 
5,755 | 65, 492 66, 126 
4, 591 33, 066 | 8, 311 
| 

151,623 | 230,194 | 249,819 
14, 638 17, 900 36, 505 
16,242 | 15,994 17, 738 
19, 125 5, 546 15, 542 
3,567 | 12,065 6, 338 
310,812 | 20,175 20, 279 
11, 227 6, 975 12, 063 
5, 271 6,7 13, 394 
1, 643 5, 761 3, 762 
12, 662 , 699 12, 191 
5,884 | 22,995 24, 351 
3, 885 11, 567 14, 090 
43,443 | 67, 622 68, 145 
3, 458 9, 701 8, 230 
25,800 | 35, 613 24, 961 
7, 239 5, 769 5, 488 
4,255} 11,865 4, 978 
6,277 | 14,914 9, 163 
1, 218 1, 513 3, 129 
3,829 | 33,748| 33,312 
4 447 19, 579 | 3, 115 
1,077 6, 875 | 7, 360 
+107 805 | 8, 318 
189,367 | 342,120 | 328,817 
43,595 | 75,324 56, 052 
4,252 | 12,581 10, 881 
18,754 | 29,392 35, 607 
$18,738 | 66,608 66, 149 
§) 6, 179 11, 609 
741,892} 11,978 23, 675 
21, 146 4 25, 977 
26, 832 , 784 , 894 
90 10, 809 14, 163 
6, 271 40,332 | 30, 668 
3, 367 7,000 | 2, 568 
538 8,261} 11,171 
10 2, 384 6, 365 | 969 
5,453 | 45,381] 41,306 
3,025 | 34,470! 29,478 
225,375 | 712,982 712,107 


167,319 | 329,086 | 466, 309 
100 197 | 279 
100 | 227 | 216 
100 7 | 129 

34,302 | 322,145 | 395, 529 
100 | 939 | 1, 153 
100 | 290 | 234 
100 323 | 494 

42,138 | 341,281 | 250,988 
100 | 810 596 
100 | 230 | 190 
100 353 | 314 

129,690 | 380,821 | 384,695 
100 | 294 | 297 
100 | 184 | 184 
100 | 160 | 161 

357, 804 |1, 911,927 | 1, 734, 545 
100 534 | 485 
100 | 194 191 
100 275 | 254 

194, 541 | 855, 764 | 1,020, 960 

75,286 | 137,792 167, 428 

10,826 | 43, 107 34, 241 

1,438 | 49, 146 52, 343 

15,522 | 117,321} 121,231 

15,381 | 347,720 | 302, 240 

24,935 | 87,125 | 62,330 

112,431 | 76,396 108, 419 

35,628 | 39,759 | 52,654 

1, 287, 750 | 638, 758 | 1, 476, 247 

78,178 | 117,847 249, 7: 


536, 715 |2, 429, 496 
6, 366 | 


35, 937 | 














Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Continued 


Nonagricu!tural exports Continued 
rextiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 
Cotton cloth, )thous. of sq. yd 
duck and tire 


fabric j__.thous. of dol 
Coal Sthous. of short tons 
; 2 \ thous. of dol 


Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 
Iron and steel \thous. of short tons 
mill products | 


thous. of d 


Machinery, total !¢ d 
Electrical '6 do 
Metalworking '¢ do 
Other industrial ' de 
Agricultural do 
Tractors and parts do 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of « 

Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 





ECONOMIC CLASSES 

Crude materials thous. of d 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

nit value do 

Quantity do 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

Unit value do 

Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs __ thous of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

nit value do 

Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

nit value do 

Quantity do 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

Unit value do 

Quantity -- do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total _thous. of dol 
: fthous. of pieces 
les and skins ? ; 
Hid in k {thous. of dol 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 


thous. of dol 


fthous. of Ib 


\thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
\thous. of dol 
. fthous. of Ib 
Crude rubber ~ - 

ude . ithous. of dol 


Vegetable oils (expres- {thous. of Ib 


sed) and oil seeds___\thous. of dol 
Tobacco, unmanufac- fthous. of Ib 

tured (thous. of dol 
Wool, unmanufac- fthous. of Ib 

tured \thous. of dol 


fthous. of Ib 
\thous. of dol 
Nonagricultural imports, total 

thous. of dol 


g shellfish ao 


Raw silk 





Fish. inc 
l 





thous. of Ib 
Burlaps fae je at 
Paper and paper materials do 
Petroleum and products do 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ- 


ing ferro-alloys thous. of dol 
: . fthous. of Ib 
Copper \thous. of dol 
24 fthous. of Ib 


ithous, of dol 
1emicals and related products 


thous. of dol 


Cc 


| Zone 


Includes C 
l udes Iceland, Ireland 


2? This tota 
shown, 
Includes Triest 


alla 
incl 


‘ This total includes Albania, Bulgari 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown 
Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuw ait, Saudi Arab 


States, 0. e.s 


6 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma 
’ The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa 


® Includes Tangier. 


* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, 


1936-38 also French Somaliland. 
10 Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


1! Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West- 
" This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland 


tion to the countries shown. 
Pp: 
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UNITED STATES COMMODIT 
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’ ! : * Includes Ireland 
This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, I 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown 


aatvia, Lithuania, Poland 
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Pakistan Plans Port of 
Chittagong Development 


Invitations to bid will shortly be issued 
by the Government of Pakistan to construc- 
tion firms and contractors qualified to under- 
take general modernization of the facilities 
of the Port of Chittagong, in East Pakistan. 
The work, on which an expenditure of sev- 
eral million United States dollars is ex- 
pected, will include construction of up to 
nine new piers and remodeling of the exist- 
ing four piers, and should be completed in 
the shortest possible time. 

Firms interested in being considered for 
this project are invited to communicate, 
prior to June 30, 1949, with the Secretary, 
Ministry of Communications, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan (with copies to 
the Embassy of Pakistan, Commercial Divi- 
sion, 1744 R Street NW., Washington 9Q, 
D. C.), furnishing list of engineering and 
harbor works they have completed during 
the past 15 years, together with the costs 
thereof Proof of adequate resources and 
suitable plant and equipment for carrying 
out this work is also desired. It is empha- 
sized that consideration will be given only 
to firms which have successfully executed 
individual contracts to the value of at least 
$850,000, and are able to furnish satisfactory 
evidence to that effect 


Belgian Co-op Wishes to 
Contact U.S. Producers 


A cooperative organization in Belgium 
Union Economique de Bruxelles seeks 
direct contact with producers only of the 
following products: Evaporated and con- 
densed milk (other than those already repre- 
sented in Belgium), cheeses, canned fruits 
and juices, dried fruits, canned fish, canned 
vegetables, macaroni and spaghetti, frozen 
poultry 

Only first-quality products are desired by 
Union Economique de Bruxelles, which is one 
of the largest cooperative stores in Belgium 
and has a membership of 200,000 persons. 

Manufacturers and producers interested 
in this inquiry may communicate with 
Union Economique de Bruxelles, 18 Rue du 
Vallon, Brussels, Belgium. 


Korean Trade and Finance 
Mission Visits U. S. 


A group of 10 Koreans, comprising a trade 
and finance mission, are visiting the United 
States during June and July. The visit re- 
portedly is prompted by a desire of Korean 
business and financial people to obtain a 
first-hand understanding of current business 
conditions in the United States, as well as 
to contact commercial and industrial firms. 


June 6, 1949 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


17, 18, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 
38, 40, 46, 50, 52, 61. 
Medical and Dental Instruments, Equip- 
ment, and Supplies: 4, 49, 68. 
Metal and Metal Products: 2, 22, 27, 32, 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 68 

Beverages: 6, 41. 

Carpets and Mats (coir): 58. 

Chemicals: 3, 18, 71. 


Chinaware, Porcelain, and Stoneware: 18, 35, 56, 63. 

72 Motors (Diesel): 17. 
Clocks: 48 Notions; 13, 55, 65. 
Clothing and Accessories: 43, 45, 47,57, 60. Novelties: 12. 


Colonial and Tropical Produce: 19, 59. 
Construction Materials: 4, 19, 39. 

Cork Products: 23. 

Cutlery: 51. 


Office Equipment: 15, 69. 

Paper and Paper Products: 1, 7, 42. 
Patents: 3, 16. 

Photographic Equipment: 57. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 19, 71. Pipe: 7. 

Dyestuffs: 19. Plastics: 10. 

Electrical Equipment, Fixtures, and Appli- Raw Materials and Raw Products: 10, 12, 
ances: 4, 12, 19, 32, 33, 57. 21. 


Sanitary Fixtures: 19. 
Scientific Instruments: 49. 
Slate Products: 39, 53. 
Smokers’ Items: 56. 
Sporting Goods: 13. 


Fats and Oils (edible and inedible): 14. 
Foodstuffs: 8, 10, 16, 18, 19, 54, 62, 64. 
Forest Products: 18. 

Gardening Equipment: 4 

General Merchandise: 57. 

Glass and Glass Products: 18, 55, 72. Technical Information, Manufacturing 
Hardware: 4, 24. Processes, and Sales Methods: 1, 2, 3, 8, 
Hides, Hair, and Skins: 19, 25, 67. 9, 10. 


Household Furnishings: 44, 45. 
Industrial Diamonds: 49. 
Jewelers’ Items: 51, 55, 56. 
Leather and Leather Products: 26, 57. 
Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—7, 34, 37, 68. 
Industrial—3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 


Textiles: 12, 20, 21, 44, 45, 57, 66, 70, 73. 
Tools (hand and machine): 7. 

Toys and Games: 49, 51. 

Transmitters and Equipment (wireless) : 
68. 

Vessels: 68. 

Yarns and Threads: 13. 
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According to present plans, the mission ex- 
pects to make calls on chambers of com- 
merce, newspapers, universities, and, where 
possible, to visit American industrial estab- 
lishments. It is intended also to call on the 
mayors of the cities to be visited. 

The delegation, headed by Chun Yong 
Soon, president of the Korean Chamber of 
Commerce, includes Lee See Hyun, president, 
Choyang Silk Manufacturing Co.; Chun 
Hang Sup, foreign trader; Kim Yon Wan, 
president, Seoul Spinning Co.; Chang Kyun 
Hwan, vice president, Industrial Bank; O Hwi 
Yung, president, Chosen Trust Co.; Ko Hi 
Dong, artist; Roy Kim, secretary to President 
Rhee of Korea; Kim Dong Sung, director, 
Office of Public Information; Kim Chin 
Hyung, vice president, Korean Foreign Ex- 
change Bank. 

It is understood that Dr. Robert C. Oliver, 
adviser to the President of Korea, who ac- 
companied the party to Los Angeles, will 
rejoin it in Washington, D. C. 

In Los Angeles, the delegation separates 
into two groups. Party A consists of the 
following members: Chun Yong Soon, Chun 
Hang Sup, O Hwi Yung, and Kim Dong Sung. 
Its itinerary is as follows: Los Angeles, June 
1; Salt Lake City, June 2-3; Denver, June 5; 
Cheyenne, June 6; Lincoln, June 7; Des 
Moines, June 8-9; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
June 10-12; Madison, June 13-14; Milwaukee, 
June 14-15; Chicago, June 15-19; Detroit, 
June 20-22; Cleveland, June 22-23; Pitts- 
burgh, June 24. 

Party B, composed of Lee Se Hyun, Ko Hi 
Dong, Roy Kim, Kim Wong Wan, and Chang 
Kyung Hwin, has arranged the following 
schedule: Los Angeles, June 1; Phoenix, June 
2-5; Albuquerque, June 6; Dallas, June 7; 
Oklahoma City, June 8; Kansas City, June 
9-10; St. Louis, June 11-12; New Orleans, 
June 12-14; Birmingham, June 15; Atlanta, 
June 16; Charleston, June 17-19; Raleigh, 
June 19-20; Richmond, June 21-23; Charles- 
ton (W. Va.), June 23-24. 

The entire group expects to arrive in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 25, where it will remain 
until July 5. From this point it will pro- 
ceed as follows: Baltimore, July 6; New York 
City, July 7-10; Albany, July 11; Boston, 
July 12-13; Manchester, July 13-14; Augusta, 
July 15; Portland, July 15-17; Providence, 
July 17-18; New Haven, July 18-19; Buffalo, 
July 20-21; Philadelphia, July 22-24. 

Interested parties may communicate with 
this mission c/o Embassy of Korea, 416 Fifth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Ministry of Agriculture 
Egypt, Desires Catalogs 


American manufacturers of laboratory 
equipment used in testing malting barley are 
invited to send catalogs to Dr. Koshairy Bey 
Acting Director, Plant Breeding Section, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo, Egypt. Dr. 
Koshairy is particularly interested in equip- 
ment of about 5-kilogram capacity. 


Pathri Power Station 
Bids Due August I 


The Department of Commerce has been 
informed that bids covering the supply of 
turbines, generators, and accessories for the 
Pathri Power Station Scheme in India will 
be accepted until August 1, 1949. 

Details concerning the call for bids were 
published in the May 16, 1949, issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Foreign Visitors 
1. Australia—Jack Cornelius and Arthur 


R. Sloman, representing Associated Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
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manufacturer), 360 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, are interested in obtaining latest 
developments and techniques on the manu- 
facture of paper. Scheduled to arrive in 
mid-June, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. United State address: ©. C. Ten- 
nant & Sons Co., Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: Syra- 
cuse, Washington, Boston, New York, Everett 
(Wash.), Longview (Wash.), Bellingham 
(Wash.), Springfield (Mass.), and Tona- 
wanda (N. Y.). 

2. Australia—Leslie Roy Dowell, represent- 
ing Australian Metal Products Pty. Ltd., Rear 
of Nicholson and Scotchmer Streets, North 
Fitzroy, N. 7, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in obtaining information on latest de- 
velopments in the manufacture and proc- 
essing of metalwork for the building trade, 
including mild steel, aluminum, and bronze. 
Scheduled to arrive May 5, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. United 
States address: ©, Deepsea Import and Export 
Co., 75 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Jamestown (N. 
Y.), and New York. 

3. Australia—George Franklyn Hicks, rep- 
resenting Hicks Bros. Chemicals (exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 136 Bridge Road, 
Richmond, Victoria, is interested in latest 
developments and uses of synthetic deter- 
gents; also, wishes to contact manufacturers 
of commercial dish-washing machinery, with 
a view to purchasing such machinery and 
selling in the United States patent rights to 
a process for commercial dish-washing which 
his firm has developed. Scheduled to arrive 
May 26, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 7 or 
8 weeks. United States address: ©. Aus- 
tralian Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and New York 

4. Australia—Bernard George Ross, repre- 
senting Ogden Industries Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer, and distributor), Australian 
Die Casting Pty. Ltd., and Metalex Pty. Ltd., 
all on Edward Street, East Oakleigh, Vic- 
toria, is interested in investigating the 
manufacture of hypodermic syringes, build- 
ers’ hardware, lawn mowers, and electrical 
lines, such as heat switches, mains connec- 
tion boxes, neutral links, meter links 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. United 
States address: ©. John Edward Ogden Co., 
147 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Fitchburg (Mass.), Cleveland, South Bend 
(Ind.), Kenosha (Wis.), Waterbury (Conn.), 
and Bridgeport (Conn.). 

World Trade Directory Reports on Aus- 
tralian Die Castings Pty. Ltd. and Metalex 
Pty. Ltd. being prepared. 

5. Bolivia—Hugo Koichi Komori, repre- 
senting Fabrica Nacional de Sedas S. A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Calle 
Chacaitaya 462, Casilla 1104, La Paz, is inter- 
ested in negotiating for the purchase of com- 
plete machinery, equipment, and materials 
jor a rayon yarn plant; also, interested in 
rayon tertile machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
May 22, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months 
United States address: Arthur Hoff, 325 
West Seventy-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

6. Bolivia—Dr. Ernesto Fricke Lemoine, 
representing Ceverceria Boliviana Nacional 
S. A. (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Avenida Montes 979, Casilla 421, La Paz, is 
interested in purchasing brewery machinery, 
as well as in negotiating for a franchise to 
bottle an American brand of soft drinks in 
Bolivia. Scheduled to arrive June 1, via 
Miami, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. United 





States address: °. S. S. Steiner Inc., 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

7. Colombia—Pablo Barbier, representing 
Pablo Barbier & Cia, Ltda. (prospective ex. 
porter, sales/indent agent), Carrera 12, +13_ 
46, Apartada Nacional 150, Bogota, wishes to 
negotiate agency arrangements for agricul. 
tural implements, tools for arts and crafts, 
and sanitary pipe; also, desires to represent 
large manufacturer of paper. Scheduled to 
arrive June 1, via New Orleans or Miami, for 
a month's visit. United States address: ~ 
Frank Beauchamp, 12020 Rutland Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Miami, Washington, D. C., New York City, 
San Francisco, Detroit, and Chicago. 

8. Colombia—Policarpo Echeverri, repre- 
senting Cia. Arrocera Bolivar, Ltda., Ma. 
gangué, Bolivar, is interested in the follow- 
ing: (1) Study of American methods of 
cultivation, classification, storage, and proc- 
essing of rice, and methods of whitening 
rice and increasing its uniformity; (2) in- 
spection of American plants in which oils are 
extracted from the byproduct obtained dur- 
ing the polishing process; (3) inspection of 
all types of machinery currently in use in 
the rice industry with a view to determining 
type most suitable for rice processing in 
Colombia. Scheduled to arrive in mid-May, 
via Los Angeles, for a visit of 3 months. 
United States address: 961 Euclid Avenue, 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. Itinerary: Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, St. Louis, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans 

World Trade Directory 
prepared 

9. England—Ernest G. Good, representing 
Leopold Farmer & Sons, 46 Gresham Street, 
London, E. C. 2, is interested in examining 
and studying American manufacturing 
processes, plant and machinery lay-out, and 
design of industrial buildings and plant, for 
the purpose of comparison with British 
methods. Scheduled to arrive June 13, via 
New York City, for a visit of 14 or 15 days. 
United States address: British Consulate 
General, Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Buffalo, 
Rochester (N. Y.), Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

10. France—Jean Pierre Krafft, represent- 


Report being 


ing Etablissements Ungemach, Société Alsa- 
cienne d’Alimentation (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), 15 rue de 
Wissembourg, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), wishes 
to study techniques as regards choice of raw 
materials, manufacturing processes, and sales 
methods in fruit and vegetable canning, and 
chocolate, candy, breakfast cereal, and soup 
production; investigate machinery used in 
these industries, with a view to placing orders 
for equipment; and study utilization of plas- 
tic material in packaging for purposes of 
presentation, preservation, and transporta- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive May 31, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Lazard Bros. & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., and 
San Francisco 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 11, 1949.) 

11. Greece—Andrew N. Hadjikyriagos and 
Alexander G. Tsatsos, representing General 
Cement Co., S. A. (manufacturer), Santarosa 
Street, No. 3, Athens, are interested in pur- 
chasing cement manufacturing machinery 
and equipment (rotary kilns, grinding mills, 
handling machinery, etc.). Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 16, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Hellenic Bank 
Trust Co., 139 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Itinerary. New York City, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, and Allentown (Pa.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ; 

12. India—A. H. Trivedi, representing K. 
Hassaram and Co. (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), New Silk Bazar, P. O. 2142, 
Bombay, and Orr Kay Agencies, 7 Botawala 
Chambers, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay, is interested in importing into India 
textiles, electrical goods, and novelties; also 
wishes to export all kinds of Indian raw pro- 
duce. Scheduled to arrive during June or 
July, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Indian Consu- 
late General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco 

13. Ireland Northern—Neville Wallace 
Duncan, representing Wolfhill Spinning Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), Lig- 
oniel, Belfast, is interested in exporting linen 
machine shoe threads, fishing lines, yarns for 
manufacturing fish lines, yarns for weaving, 
embroidery threads, and knitting yarns (art 
silk). Scheduled to arrive June 19, via 
Seattle, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S 
address: Weylin Hotel, 40 E. Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Seattle, 
Portland (Oreg.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Buffalo, New York City, and Boston 

14. Lebanon——-Edouard Kourani, Furn-esh- 
Shubbak, Beirut, is interested in industrial 
oils for the soap industry, soap-making ma- 
chinery, and related lines. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of May, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address (tempo- 
rary): c’o Lebanese Consulate General, 12 E 
Sixty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y 

15. Netherlands—Joseph Cohen, repre- 
senting Lemico (importer, wholesaler), 50 
Koninginnestraat, Breda, seeks manufac- 
turers’ agencies for office equipment, espe- 
cially small items such as pencil sharpeners, 
pencils, steel pens, and stationery. Sched- 
uled to arrive the first week in June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. § 
address: c/o S. Gutman, 1 Union Square 
West, New York 3,N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
City 

16. Netherlands—T. M. F. J. Smulders, rep- 
resenting N. V. “Bonera’’, 206 Gouwe, Gouda, 
is interested in buying machinery for the 
manufacture of cocoa; also, wishes to sell 
chocolate and cacao, as well as patents for 
luminous advertising Scheduled to arrive 
during June, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 months. U. 8S. address: c/o Reesman 
Nursery, East Maple Road, Birmingham, Mich 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

17. Netherlands—Arie C. ‘t Hart, repre- 
senting W. C. 't Hart & Zoon, Instrumenten- 
& Apparatenfabriek N. V. (manufacturer), 
245 Erasmussingel, Rotterdam, is interested 
in selling upper-leather skiving machines, 


lubricator for industrial machinery, and 
Diesel motors; also, wishes to arrange for the 
manufacture under license in the Nether- 


lands of food-packaging machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 19, for a visit of 5 weeks 
U. S. address: c/o N. A. Leyds, President, 
Lendeteves Machine Tool Export Co., Room 
1224, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, Cleveland, Oak- 
land (Calif.), and San Francisco 

(See Import Trade Opportunity, No. 52, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 30, 1949.) 

18. Peru—Carlos Bracale, representing A 
Sibille y Cia. S. A. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, sales ‘indent agent), 607 Jir6n Carabaya 
(Casilla 2425), Lima, is interested in repre- 
senting American manufacturers of bakery 
and ice-cream equipment, grinding machines, 
flat glass, chinaware, lumber, plywood, wheat 
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and wheat flour, butter, canned and pow- 
dered milk, industrial chemicals, and ma- 
chinery for nonmetallic minerals. Scheduled 
to arrive May 20, via Los Angeles, for a visit 
of 2or3 months. U.S. address: c/o Peruvian 
Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York City, New Or- 
leans, and cities in Pennsylvania. 

19. Peru—Ulrich Neisser, representing Ne- 
gociacion Sur Peruana S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales/indent agent), Mercaderes 236 (Casilla 
382), Arequipa, is interested in establishing 
contacts in New York City with a view to 
developing export to the United States of al- 
paca and sheep’s wool, sheepskins, snake 
skins, alligator skins, “pig” or wild-boar 
skins, Brazil nuts, aniseed, annatto (achiote), 
coca leaves, and similar native Peruvian 
produce; also, wishes to obtain distributor- 
ships and agencies for southern Peru from 
manufacturers and exporters of electrical 
supplies and materials of all kinds, light 
machinery, construction materials, sanitary 
fiztures, and similar goods. He is now in the 
United States until June 15. U.S. address: 
McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

20. Syria—Tyssir Dadouch, representing 
Rassim Dadouch & Son Tyssir, Khan el- 
Goumrok, Damascus, is interested in tertiles. 
Scheduled to arrive June 1, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming Ave. NW., 
Washington, D.C. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

21. Union of South Africa—Richard Katz, 
representing Arthur V. Jacob & Co. (Pty.), 
Ltd. (sales /indent agent), Ackerman’s Build- 
ings, Plein and Longmarket Streets, Cape- 
town, seeks direct representation of American 
tertile mills for the Union of South Africa, 
for both manufactured products and raw ma- 
terials. Scheduled to arrive during June or 
July, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Barclay’s Bank, 
Ltd., 120 Broadway, New York N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City, Boston, New Orleans, and 
probably other textile centers, 


Licensing Opportunities 


22. Canada—Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of structural steel, plate work, open 
web joists, tubular scaffold; importer of 
structural shapes and tubing), Sarnia, On- 
tario, wishes to manufacture under license 
agreement, any product that firm’s equip- 
ment is capable of producing. Firm's present 
products are the fabrication of all types of 
structural steel and plate work, open web 
floor joists and Safway steel scaffold In 
addition to main office located in Sarnia, 
firm has branch offices in Toronto and 
Montreal, and agencies located at the prin- 
cipal population centers from Halifax to Van- 
couver. Firm will consider manufacturing 
and selling through own Sales outlets or 
manufacturing only for a principal sales 
agency; also, consider importation and sell- 
ing only of products that could be handled 
through it sales outlets 


Import Opportunities 


23. Algeria—T. Bouchelaghem Freres 
(manufacturer), 16, rue de Normandie, 
Djidjelli, offers to export the following cork 
products each month: 5,000,000 cork washers 
for lining of metallic bottle caps; 150,000 
cork floats for fishing (first and second 
grade); 20,000 pairs of cork soles. Specifica- 
tions and price list of cork washers and soles 
may be obtained from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


24. Belgium—Ateliers de Noirhat S. A. 
(manufacturers), Noirhat, has available for 
export 100,000 meters each month of-“Piano” 
hinges for wooden or metal furniture, made 
of white polished iron, brass, brass iron or 
nickeled or chromed iron. Literature, speci- 
fications and sample hinge will be furnished 
to interested firms on a loan basis by Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Belgium—Herman Bruwaert (export 
merchant), 86 Neerstraat, St. Martens- 
Lathem, near Ghent, desires to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality raw rabbitskins. 
Quantities available: 30 tons (15 kilograms, 
per 100 skins) of raw rabbitskins for hatters’ 
fur; 50,000 dark gray III (23 kilograms, per 
100 skins); 30,000 tame rabbits (16 kilo- 
grams, per 100 skins). Price of skins will be 
furnished upon request to Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Belgium—Société Commerciale de Tan- 
neries “SOCOTAN” (leather manufacturers, 
sales organization for three Belgian tan- 
neries), 11 rue de l’Angleterre, Brussels, de- 
sires to export 300,000 feet (200,000 kilos) of 
leather such as black and colored box calf, 
velvet calfskin, box strips, sole leather, oak 
tanning. Firm also seeks agents in the Mid- 
dle West and Pacific coast; it has a repre- 
sentative for New York and one for Massa- 
chusetts. 

27. Belgium—Société Belge Griffin (manu- 
facturer) , 30, Quai Est, Merxem near Antwerp, 
has available for export large quantities of 
chilled cast-iron products. Descriptive 
literature obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Also, firm seeks agents in the United States. 

28. England—Aerocem, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Rolands Wharf, 71 Lots Road, Chelsea, 
London, S. W. 10, offers to export Aerocem 
cement spraying process and equipment; 
firm can export 50 outfits per month. Cata- 
log available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Firm seeks 
representatives in the United States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. England—Electric Furnace Co., Ltd. 
(designer and manufacturer), ‘“Netherby,” 
161 Queens Road, Weybridge, Surrey, offers 
to export all types of electrical, melting and 
heat-treatment furnaces and electrochemical 
equipment. Sales literature available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

30. England—tE. M. B. Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Moor Street, West Bromwich, Staf- 
fordshire, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for small die-casting machines. Descriptive 
literature may be obtained on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. England—J. Glover & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Groton Road, Earlsfield, 
London, S. W. 18, wishes to export first-qual- 
ity oil-cleaning machines. Also, firm seeks 
exclusive buying agents in New England, 
South Atlantic, and Pacific coast areas. Sales 
literature obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. England—Hampson Industries, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Arthur Street, West Brom- 
wich, Staffordshire, desires to export first- 
quality electric-generating plants, AC and 
DC, Diesel or petrol driven L. T. switch- 
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boards, transformers up to 60 kv.-a. Leaflets 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. England—The Hydronyl Syndicate, 
Ltd. (chemical engineers), 14 Gloucester 
Road, London, S. W. 7, offers to export high- 
est-quality lessing and plain “Hy-Contact” 
rings for tower packing in various sizes, made 
of all metals, stoneware, porcelain, and car- 
bon. Literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch De- 
part of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. England—The Hymatic Engineering 
Co,. Ltd. (manufacturer), Glover Street, Red- 
ditch, Worchestershire, offers to export air 
compressors and auriliary equipment such 
as static mobile and portable air compressors 
up to 25 c. f. m. displacement, small pneu- 
matic hammer, paint- and crop-spraying 
equipment and crop dusters. Sales liter- 
ature is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

35. England—K. & K. Steelfounders & 
Engineers, Ltd. (manufacturer), Coburn 
Works, Letchworth, Herts., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for mobile cranes and cast 
steel anvils. Brochures available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

36. England—B. G. (London), Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W. 
1., has available for export each month 100 
variable speed-reduction pulleys, and 200 
compressed air filters. Literature and price 
lists obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

37. England—Lyddon & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 145 Moorgate, London E. C. 2., 
wishes to export agricultural machinery and 
equipment such as Clifford rotary cultivators, 
plow unit, grass cutter, inter-row and lance 
sprayers, and hoeing equipment. Firm seeks 
exclusive distributors in each of the follow- 
ing States: California, Washington, Virginia, 
Ohio, and Michigan. Literature is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

38. England—John Shaw & Sons (Honley), 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Honley, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, desires to export and seeks agents 
for disk-ruling machines, pen-ruling ma- 
chines, automatic feeders, rotary perforating 
machines. Catalog containing illustrations 
and specifications is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

39. England—E. F. Williams, Ltd. (slate 
and tile merchants), Bilbao House, New 
Broad Street, London, E. C. 2, has available 
for export unlimited quantites of first-class 
Welsh roofing slates, machine and hand-made 
clay tiles. Further information including 
leaflets and price lists available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

40. England—wWilliams & James (Engi- 
neers), Ltd., (manufacturer), Chequers 
Bridge, Gloucester, offers to export com- 
pressed-air equipment such as air starting 
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motors and compressors for oil engines. 
Equipment generally interchangeable with 
electric starting equipment. Quality: First- 
class design and workmanship. Catalog ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25 D. C. 

41. France—Groupement Agricole & Vini- 
cole d’Exportation du Roussillon, “G. A. V. E 
R.,”’ (marketing cooperative of producers), 
10 Rue de la Fusterie, Perpignan, (Pyrenees 
Orientales), wishes to export and seeks agents 
for sweet natural wines and liquor wines. 
Sweet natural wines with a minimum alco- 
holic content of 15 to 18 degrees. Quality 
is guaranteed by a certificate of origin and 
quality. Quantities: Annual production, 16,- 
000,000 liters; possibilities for immediate 
exportation, from 600,000 to 1,000,000 liters. 
Quality control exercised by the Confedera- 
tion Nationale de la Production Francaise des 
Vins Doux Naturels, and Le Comité Inter- 
professionnel des Vins Doux Naturels 

42. France—R. Levasseur (manufacturer), 
10, rue Quincampoix, Paris, desires to export 
and seeks representative for artistic cardboard 
bozes for perfumes and candy 

43. France—Lingenberg Wolf—‘Le Pied Nu 
de Paris,”” (manufacturer), 76, rue des Pan- 
oyaux, Paris, 20, wishes to export and seeks 
agents for various grades of women’s summer 
shoes for beach and town wear 

44. France—Manufacture Francaise de Lit- 
erie ‘“‘Matsor,” (manufacturer), 183, rue Bel- 
liard, Paris, offers to export de luxe bed 
covers of satin and wool, 250 to 300 covers 
available each month. Photographs and fab- 
ric samples will be furnished on a loan basi 
by Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
Firm would appreciate receiving general reg- 
ulations for specific articles in respect t 
customs and packing 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. France—L. Rouff (manufacturer), 130, 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, wishes to 
export highest-quality finished linen fabric 
such as de-luxe bed linen, table linen, wom- 
en’s underwear, blouses, and handkerchiefs 
Direct sales desired, but firm will accept 
general agent. 

46. France—Smal & Co. (manufacturer) 
124, rue La Fayette, Paris, wishes to export 
universal milling machines for production 
and tool-making purposes. Catalogs and 
specifications available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

47. France—Société Nouvelle “Nova Vestis”’ 
(manufacturer), 10, rue Saint-Sébastien 
Paris, wishes to export women’s, girls’, and 
children’s ready-made clothing. 

48. Germany—Jos. Burger Sohne G. m. b 
H. (17b) Schonach /Schwarzwald, wishes to 
export and seeKs agent for Black Forest 
clocks. 

49. Germany—M. & E. Drossmann (importer 
and exporter), Richnowstrasse 3, Berlin- 
Tempelhof, offers to export glazier’s dia- 
monds, medical and dental instruments 
mathematical instruments, and Kathe-Kruse 
dolls. 

50. Germany—Adolf Reppert, Erwinstrasse 
26, Freiburg/Brsg., wishes to export alluvion 
strainers for filtering all kinds of fluids 
Further information and catalogs available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

51. Germany—M. & A. Schenk (importer, 
exporter), Grindellee 73, Hamburg 13, offers 
to export automatic boring matches similar 
to pinball machines; Solingen cutlery; toys; 
and gablonz articles such as rings, jewelry, 
ana ornaments. One illustrated leaflet on the 
device is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


52. Germany—UNION Machine Tool Fac. 
tory M. Reuther, Stieghorster Strasse 128, 
Bielefeld-Oldentrup, wishes to export anq 
seeKs agents for special optical machines for 
grinding of eyeglasses as well as for grinding 
of optical articles such as prisms, lenses, ang 
magnifying glasses 

53. Italy—Enzo Podesta’ (manufacturer 
and exporter), 8-5 Via. G. B. D’Albertis, Gen- 
oa, Wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality slate products such as small black- 
boards for schools, roofing slate, and billiard 
tables. Quantities available each month: 
60,000 blackboards, 200,000 slate tiles, 109 
billiard tables 

54. Italy—Rondino S. A. (packer and ex. 
port merchant), via Depretis 88, Naples, seeks 
markets in the United States for sulfureq 
cherries in brine (pitted), whole or broken, 
and cocktail cherries, first and second qual. 
ity. Quantity: tens of thousands of barrels 
available annually Firm states that in its 
American business relations, generally no in- 
spection is carried out or required, prior to 
or upon shipment from Italy. Final inspec- 
tion is effected on arrival at the port of 
discharge by the United States authorities 
Presently, no stock of the 1948 pack is avail- 
able The current pack will be available 
in June Firm seeks representatives in all 
States except New York 

55. Japan—Nippon Button Trading Co. 
Ltd (Nippon Chuko Boeki Kabushiki 
Kaisha), (exporters), No. 5, Higashi-Nigiwai- 
cho, Minamiku, Osaka, wishes to export all 
kinds of buttons, imitation pearl necklaces 
and glass ornaments 

56. Japan—The Osaka Metal Ware Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd 
ers) 550 


manufacturers and export- 
Kawanishi-Cho, Higashi-Ku 
Osaka, wishes to export cigarette lighters 
and holders, flints, all kinds of cases, watch 
chains, buckles, and other metalwares 

57. Japan—K. Yura & Co., Ltd., No. 721 
Dojima Building Kinugasacho, Kitaku, 
Osaka, desires to export leather goods, table- 
cloths, shoe and boot laces, Christmas-deco- 
ration lamps, cameras, and general merchan- 
dise 

58. Netherland H Hulshof & Zoon 
(manufacturer), 101-103 Emmastraat, En- 
schede, wishes to export and seeks agent 


for coir carpets, coir mats and creel mats 


Import Agency Opportunities 


59. Germany—Breckwoldt & Co (im- 
porter, exporter), 48-50 Deichstrasse, Ham- 
burg, wishes to contact United States firms 
which might be interested in establishing 
offices in colonial areas Prior to the war, 
firm maintained foreign branches in New 
Guinea, the Solomon Islands, the Fiji Islands, 
Samoa, Tahiti, and West Africa. The firm 
recently reestablished business connections 
with many of those oversea areas, but feels 
that much larger export and import busi- 
ness could be developed through branch 
houses. The above arrangement is desired 
nasmuch as German firms are not at present 
permitted to establish foreign branches 
German firm states that it could furnish 
detailed plans for the successful operation 
of such offices and would be able to supply 
many types of German manufactured goods, 
which could be sold on a competitive basis 
in the colonial area, while at the same time 
providing a definite German outlet for many 
of the colonial products 


Export Opportunities 


60. Belgium —Etablissements Charles 
Lewis, S. P. R. L. (importer, sales agent), 50 
Avenue Britannique, Antwerp, wishes pur- 
chase quotations and agency for superior- 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM L. 
AT Pr 
(Dated May 9) 


. CONSULATE 


Exports to the United States from Aden 
continued at a high level during April. 
Shipments made by Aden exporters from 
Aden, Hodeida, and Djibouti exceeded 
$400,000, with goatskins accounting for more 
than $250,000, sheepskins for over $60,000, 
and coffee exceeding $59,000 in value 

Further construction work was started 
during the month by commercial firms to 
provide housing for their employees. It is 
expected that in general most new construc- 
tion will not be started before the cooler 
months following September 

With fuel oil now in plentiful supply, ships 
are no longer delayed in bunkering because 
of failure to get prior designation 

Payments of adjustments in salaries and 
wages dating from January 1, 1946, were 
made to employees of the Aden colony 


government The payments were made to 
coolies and laborers during April, and others 
will receive payment at a later date. This 


increase is the result of a study of living 
costs made during the past 2 years 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(Dated May 10) 


Agreement on a new price-wage adjust- 
ment by Austrian industry, labor, agriculture, 
and the two major political parties was an- 
nounced on May 8, 1949 The remaining 
agricultural and food-price subsidies are to 
be terminated, along with the coal subsidies 
In addition to the price {ncreases resulting 
from these measures, rates for gas, electric, 
railroad, and postal services will be in- 
creased. There will also be a 50 percent in- 
crease in sales taxes; a special occupation- 
costs tax; increased taxes on beer, wine, 
liquor, and salt; higher customs duties; 
and increased fee stamp rates. Wages will 
increase by about 9 percent, the increases 
taking partly the form of high basic wage 
rates and partly the form of increased food 
assistance allotments 

Increased building activity, an improved 
power situation, and higher production 
promise to restore Australian employment to 
a high level after the seasonal winter lay- 
offs There is a shortage of workers in 
agriculture 

Pig-iron production in March reached a 
new postwar record of 77,644 tons. Retail 
prices increased in April, the index figure 
rising from 361 in March to 363 (1938=100). 
Black-market prices of selected commodities 
remained fairly steady 


June 6, 1949 


Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CARDED AND COMBED WOOL: ImMpoRT DUTY 
SUSPENDED 


The Benelux import duty of 2 percent aa 
valorem which applied since January 1, 1949, 
on wool and hair, carded or combed in 
slivers, has been suspended in Belgium- 
Luxembourg for an unspecified period from 
February 1, 1949, according to an ordinance 
of January 21, 1949, published by the Belgian 
Ministry of Finance. The same duty-free 
customs treatment applies to imports into 
the Netherlands, states an airgram from the 
United States Embassy at The Hague, May 
10, 1949. 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


(CONTROL OF TRADE IN VICUNA SKINS 
TRANSFERRED TO CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The control of trade in vicuna skins and 
the products manufactured from these skins 
was transferred from the internal-revenue 
service to the customs service, by a Bolivian 
Supreme Decree dated March 12, 1949, ac- 
cording to a report of May 11, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at La Paz. 

The personnel of customs stations along 
the Peruvian and Chilean borders is being 
reenforced to prevent skins of vicunas killed 
in Bolivia from reentering the country from 
Peru or Chile under the pretense of having 
originated in one of these countries. The 
hunting of vicunas is prohibited in all three 
countries 

Hereafter Bolivian manufacturers of vi- 
cuna-skin products will no longer be re- 
quired to produce export permits of the 
countries of origin of the skins which they 
use in order to prove that these skins are 
not of Bolivian origin Instead, they may 
supply this proof in the form of commercial 
invoices. {See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 19, 1947, for announcement of modifica- 
tion of the regulations governing the ex- 
portation of vicuna blankets. | 


IMPORT DUTIES ON PLASTIC AND SYNTHETIC 
CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS REDUCED 


The import duty on synthetic and plastic 
roofing sheets was reduced to 0.10 boliviano 
per gross kilogram by Bolivian Supreme De- 
cree No. 1559 of March 12, 1949, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
La Paz, dated May 10, 1949. Plastic or syn- 
thetic corrugated roofing sheets are also sub- 
ject in La Paz to a Departmental tax of 10 
bolivianos per quintal of 46 kilograms. For- 
merly these items were dutiable at the same 
rate as corrugated iron roofing sheets, viz 








2.50 bolivianos per gross kilogram. In addi- 
tion to the customs duty, imports into Bo- 
livia are subject to import surcharges 
amounting to 1,200 percent for goods im- 
portable at the official rate of exchange of 42 
bolivianos to 1 dollar and amounting to 1,600 
percent for goods imported at other exchange 
rates. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
SIGNED 


A clearing agreement between Bolivia and 
France was signed in La Paz by the Bolivian 
Foreign Minister and the French Minister to 
Bolivia, on May 13, 1949, states an airgram 
of that date from the United States Embassy 
in that city. 

The provisions of the agreement have not 
yet been announced. 


BOLIVIA-BELGIAN MONETARY ZONE: 
PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 


By a payments agreement, signed in La 
Paz, Bolivia, and effective April 26, 1949, for 
1 year and thereafter until denounced by 
one of the parties after 3 months’ notice, a 
Central Bank of Bolivia special account, in 
Belgian francs, was established in the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium, through which all 
commercial transactions between Bolivia and 
the Belgian Monetary Zone will be cleared, 
according to reports from the United States 
Embassy at La Paz, dated April 27 and May 
10. 

The clearing account will be balanced every 
6 months by payments of foreign exchange 
acceptable to the creditor. Should the parity 
of the Belgian franc be changed with re- 
lation to gold, the National Bank of Belgium 
will readjust the credit balance in the ac- 
count on the day of the change and in pro- 
portion to it. 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated May 16) 


Business in Brazil up to the middle of May 
continued less active than a year ago. One 
of the automobile-assembly plants in Sao 
Paulo released 360 workmen, expending some 
3,000,000 cruzeiros in severance pay, and 
stopped production. Production of a second 
assembly also ceased, but the labor force was 
retained. The stoppages were the result of 
the curtailment of shipments from abroad, 
pending receipt of some dollar remittances 
on outstanding backlogs. 

Legislation extending import/export licens- 
ing control beyond June 30 was passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the bill was 
sent to the Senate for examination. Com- 
menting on the exchange situation, the Min- 
ister of Finance stated that, instead of ex- 


empting certain articles from import license, 
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a more stringent policy is necessary in order 
to reduce and liquidate the collection back- 
log. Although bank statements showed an 
increase in total outstanding foreign col- 
lections at the end of March, remittance re- 
leases against the backlog of dollar collec- 
tions are believed to have kept pace with 
new collections received since the middle of 
April. The present delay in first-category 
remittances is 7 to 8 months. 

The late 1948 currency issue of 1,350,000,000 
cruzeiros was further reduced during the 
second half of April to 860,000,000 cruzeiros. 
The President submitted to Congress the 
proposed 1950 Federal budget, anticipating 
receipts of 20,186,000,000 cruzeiros and ex- 
penditures of 20,183,000,000 cruzeiros. 

The slide-filled railroad cut on the Vitoria- 
Minas railroad has been reopened to traffic, 
permitting the resumption of iron-ore ship- 
ments to the port of Vitoria at the rate of 
2,000 metric tons per day, as compared with 
a maximum of 1,000 tons per day possible 
during the preceding few weeks. 

The blast furnace of the National Steel 
Plant at Volta Redonda is reported to have 
resumed pig-iron production, after having 
been out of service about 2 months for the 
replacement of refractory-furnace lining 

The law to continue the financing of the 
1948-49 and 1949-50 carnauba-wax Crops, on 
the same base prices as for the 1947-48 
crop, was published on May 11 and entered 
into effect on that day. Exports of 
“arenosa”-type wax are prohibited, and ship- 
ments abroad of the other types are subject 
to control in order to assure the minimum 
domestic prices established for financing 
The Executive Power also was authorized to 
take other measures to impede speculation. 

Harvesting of the 1949 coffee and cotton 
crops in the State of Sao Paulo is under- 
way. The latest official coffee-crop estimate 
for the State was 8,064,033 bags, more than 
1,000,000 bags less than originally expected 
from the present harvest and 2,300,000 bags 
below the estimated production last year 
Damage from the coffee-bean borer is ex- 
pected to be less this season, however, owing 
to the dry weather as well as to spraying 
and other control measures. 

The latest official Sao Paulo cotton-crop 
forecast, also released at the end of April, 
was for a yield of approximately 206,441 
metric tons of cotton lint, well above last 
year’s 154,000 tons. 

Additional sales of 50,000 bags of cacaO were 
made to the United States, at 19.5 cents per 
pound New York. Estimates of stocks avail- 
able for export remaining in Bahia range 
from 165,000 to 200,000 bags. Estimates of 
the Espirito Santo cacao crop are 45,000 to 
48,000 bags. 

Wages of maritime workers in Government- 
controlled shipping companies were increased 
30 to 40 percent by decree No. 26633 of May 
6. Private shipping companies agreed to 
grant similar increases if higher freight rates 
were authorized. Increases of 20 percent in 
freight and 10 percent in passenger rates 
were authorized on May 9. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
COMPLETED 


The Argentine Ministry of Economy has 
disclosed the completion of an agreement be- 
tween Argentina and Brazil whereby Argen- 
tina will acquire coffee, bananas, iron, steel, 
and textiles, and Brazil will obtain 900,000 
tons of wheat, according to an article in the 
newspaper “O Jornal,” Rio de Janeiro, May 
14, 1949, and transmitted by the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, May 16, 
1949. It is reported that 600,000 tons of 
the wheat will be acquired at the price of 
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35 pesos per 100 kilograms, which compares 
with 60 pesos paid by Brazil in 1948. The 
price of the remaining 300,000 tons of wheat 
is yet to be fixed. No official announcement 
of this agreement has yet been made in 
Brazil. 


LARD MADE SUBJECT TO IMPORT-LICENSE 
REQUIREMENT 


A Brazilian decree placing lard under 
the Brazilian import-license requirement was 
published May 16, 1949, according to tele- 
grams of May 12 and 17, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
Shipments made within 30 days of the date 
of publication, and those for which exchange 
was closed by that date, are exempted from 
the license requirement 

[For announcement exempting lard from 
the import license provision, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 1948.]| 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTyY-FREE GASOLINE AUTHORIZED FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 


The Department of Agriculture of British 
Guiana is prepared to authorize the issue of 
duty-free gasoline by the Customs Depart- 
ment to persons who use machines for agri- 
cultural purposes, particularly for operations 
connected with rice, states a notice in the 
Official Gazette of April 9. Interested per- 
sons must sign an application, stating the 
nature of the work to be done and the size 
and location of the area involved and pledge 
themselves to use the duty-free gasoline 
solely for the purpose declared 


‘ 
Canada 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY Al 
OTTAWA 
(Dated May 13) 


Despite a more cautious undertone in 
business and modest-to-moderate cut-backs 
in production in certain fields, Canadian 
trade is generally at a high level. Some 
concern is manifested in the recent shrink- 
age in exports, upon which the economy is 
so largely dependent. Trade with the 
United States has been well-maintained, but 
the decline of shipments to the United King- 
dom and the decrease in allocation of ECA 
funds for purchases in Canada are consid- 
ered harbingers of more stringent and diffi- 
cult times ahead 

Although unemployment insurance claims 
are slightly higher, the general employment 
level remains high, capital investment con- 
tinues at slightly above the 1948 rate, and 
first-quarter business profits appear to be 
good. The Canadian Bank of Commerce's 
index of industrial activity stood at 157 for 
March, which was 2 points higher than in 
February and 4 points higher than in March 
1948. The rise represents a turning point 
in a trend, which has been continuously 
down since the peak in December 1948, when 
the index was 162. Increased production 
of heavy iron and steel and greater activity 
in the west-coast lumber industry compen- 
sated for slight declines in light iron and 
steel and nonmetallic mineral products 
Steel-ingot production in March amounted 
to 287,885 tons; cumulative figures for the 
first quarter of 1949 show a production rise 
of 8 percent as compared with the like pe- 
riod of 1948, 


The cost-of-living index advanced frac. 
tionally in March to 159.3 from the Febru. 
ary figure of 159.2, but it remained below 
last fall’s peak of 159.6. Food prices con. 
tinued to decline, but decreases were offset 
by rises in prices of rent, clothing, ang 
household appliances 

Carloadings for the first 15 weeks of 1949 
totaled 1,080,969, compared with 1,102,381 in 
1948 and 1,045,291 in 1947. Grain, coke, coal, 
and ore shipments were up; farm products, 
other than grain, forest products, and fer. 
tilizers were down, 

The dollar value of department-store sales 
for the week ended April 23 was 10 per- 
cent higher than during the comparable 
week of 1948. Retail sales are expected to 
continue high in value because of the $700,. 
000,000 added to the consumers’ purchasing 
power by decreased personal income taxes, 
payment of refundable taxes, and retroac.- 
tive benefit payments to farmers 

The cumulative total of building-contract 
awards for the first 4 months of the year 
was $280,900,000, an increase of 34 percent 
over the 1948 period. 

April awards, however, were 8 percent lower 
than in April 1948 

Pulp production declined in the first quar- 
ter of the year, and exports to the United 
States were down 9 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1948, 
Lower production of newsprint in the United 
States is given as the cause. Prices for 
bleached sulfite pulp will be reduced $5 
per ton for the second quarter, and for un- 
bleached, $7. 

Newsprint production in Canada increased 
6.4 percent during the first quarter of 1949 
over the like period of 1948—from 1,103,954 to 
1,174,097 tons. March production of 415,792 
tons was the highest recorded Newfound- 
land’s newsprint production amounted to 
109,232 tons in the first quarter of 1949, 34 
percent more than the total of 81,491 tons in 
the corresponding 3 months of 1948 

British Columbia gained equality in freight 


rates on April 23 when the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners abolished the “mountain 
differential,”” under which rates were 11, 
times as the Prairie rate The removal of 


the differential will cost the railroads an 
estimated $3,500,000 a year Passenger rates 
have been restored to former levels by the 
granting of a 15 percent increase in fares 
Rates are now what they were before the 15 
percent excise tax on tickets was abolished 
in the March budget 

Continuing gains of previous months, pro- 
duction of crude petroleum and natural gas 
rose to a new peak of 1,443,000 barrels in 
February, 7 percent higher than in January 
and 85 percent higher than in February 1948 
Output of the Leduc and Redwater fields 
rose sharply; Turner Valley production de- 
creased Imperial Oil has announced that 
$53,000,000 will be spent in 1949 for further 
exploration and for pipe-line construction 


rhe new lines will be built from Edmonton 
to Regina Pipe will be manufactured in 
Canada from Canadian-made steel 

Export trade for the first quarter of 1949 
Was valued at %$658,811,000 decrease of 2 
percent from the comparable period of 1948 
Although exports to the United States in- 
creased by $32,800,000, shipments to the 
United Kingdom were lower by $36,300,000 


Sharp decreases are also noticeable in ex- 
ports to Benelux countries, France, and 
China 

Although March import statistics are not 


available, it is expected that they will show a 
continued rise in imports from the United 
States. Imports for January and February 
totaled $314,000,000, a gain of nearly $30,000,- 
000 over the corresponding period of 1948. 
Purchases from the United Kingdom also 
howed an increase for the same period with 
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a total of $48,000,000, or $10,000,000 above the 
1948 figure. 

For the fiscal year ended March 31, it is 
estimated that ECA “offshore’’ purchases in 
Canada amounted to nearly $700,000,000 or 40 
percent of all offshore procurement. Of the 
total, 84 percent was for shipments to the 
United Kingdom. These shipments to the 
United Kingdom, valued at nearly $562,000,- 
000, were about one-half wheat; flour, alumi- 
num, bacon, and copper also were sent in 
large quantities. The United Kingdom must 
henceforth purchase Canadian wheat and 
flour with “free” dollars, as ECA funds are 
not available for these commodities. Trade 
Minister Howe announced that the United 
Kingdom will buy 300,000 to 400,000 cases of 
salmon for 1949 delivery, depending on future 
price negotiations. Token purchases of ap- 
ples and fruit pulp have also been provided 
for. 

The strike of the Canadian Seamen's Union 
(TLC) called on March 31, continues in all 
major eastern ports. The strike of 4,650 
asbestos workers in and about Asbestos, 
Quebec, also continues with no indication of 
early settlement. 

The Canadian Parliament prorogued on 
April 30, 1949, without considering many 
major legislative items such as bills to sub- 
sidize construction of television stations and 
expansion of steel facilities. No action was 
taken with regard to Canadian participation 
in the International Trade Organization. 


Chile 


AGREEMENT WITH ITALY TO PROMOTE 
TOURISM 


An agreement to promote tourism effected 
by the Governments of Chile and Italy 
through an exchange of notes on May 2, 
1949, constitutes the first step to implement 
the Protocol of Friendship and Collaboration 
signed by these two Governments at San- 
tiago on March 24, 1949, according to a re- 
port from the United States Embassy in that 
city, dated May 6, 1949. 

The agreement provides for a reduction 
in the fees heretofore charged for visas by 
the two countries. The new rates effective 
June 1, 1949, are $2 (United States currency) 
for visaing the passports of Italian tourists 
who intend to remain in Chile for not more 
than 90 days and for those en route to an- 
other country who remain in Chile not longer 
than 15 days. The visa fee for other Italians 
going to Chile is $5 

Passports of Chilean citizens passing 
through Italy will be visaed without charge 
when their stay is not more than 8 days, 
otherwise the charge is $5. Visas to diplo- 
matic passports and to the passports of offi- 
cial travelers, either Chilean or Italian, re- 
main on the gratis basis heretofore in effect. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH ECUADOR 


Representatives of the Governments of Co- 
lombia and Ecuador concluded a payments 
agreement on April 1, 1949, reports the 
United States Embassy at Bogota. The 
agreement provides that import and export 
licenses granted by either country will be 
reimbursable in the national currency of the 
importing country, and that payments are to 
be liquidated in pesos and sucres at the rates 
of exchange declared to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Capital transfers from one of the countries 
to the other may be made under the agree- 
ment, and semiannual settlements of credit 


June 6, 1949 


balances to be made in United States dol- 
lars may be requested by the creditor coun- 
try. The agreement is to be effective for 1 
year from the date of signature, and provi- 
sion is made for automatic extensions of 1 
year and for denouncement upon 3 months’ 
notice. The first liquidation will take place 
December 31, 1949. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
FINLAND 


Representatives of the Governments of 
Colombia and Finland concluded a trade 
and payments agreement on March 24, 1949, 
which provides for the exportation from 
Colombia to Finland of coffee valued at 
$3,500,000, in exchange for paper and paper 
products of an equivalent value, according 
to information received from the U. S. 
Embassy at Bogota. 

Compensatory accounts are to be set up 
in the Bank of the Republic of Colombia and 
in the Bank of Finland to receive funds 
arising from shipments under this agree- 
ment. The sale of coffee will be handled 
by the National Coffee Federation. Inter- 
ested private firms in Colombia are invited 
to participate in the trade in paper and 
paper products, and the final liquidation of 
any unexpected balance is to be made by 
March 24, 1950. Prices for the commodities 
are not to exceed prices prevailing in inter- 
national markets. 


‘ 7 
Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTY ON QUININE PREPARATIONS 


Certain quinine preparations have been 
classified under item 170 of the Costa Rican 
import tariff schedule, at a rate of 0.03 
colon per gross kilogram, by decree No. 455, 
effective April 14, 1949, states a report from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose, 
dated April 21, 1949. 

[Complete information is obtainable from 
the American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or any of 
the Department’s Field Offices. | 


i. 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gross SALES TAX REAPPLIED ON LUMBER 
IMPORTS 


Customs officials in Cuba are again in- 
structed to collect the 9 percent gross sales 
tax on all lumber imports, regardless of the 
origin, condition, form, or size according to 
circular No. 57 of May 3, 1949. . This action 
reverses a previous decision that the effects 
of the administrative order of April 23, 1948, 
which excluded all operations of the domestic 
lumber industry from payment of the gross 
sales tax, should be extended to the importa- 
tion of lumber from the United States in 
compliance with the terms of the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade. 

{See announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated September 25, 1948.] 


Y ° 
Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS PROTOCOLS SIGNED 
WITH GERMANY 


An additional trade protocol and a protocol 
on payments between Czechoslovakia and the 


French and US-UK Military Governments for 
Germany was signed on March 16, 1949, ac- 
cording to an OMGUS dispatch of March 22. 

The additional protocol, supplementing the 
trade agreement between Czechoslovakia and 
the US-UK Zones of Germany of December 
3, 1948, contains lists of additional items for 
exportation from Czechoslovakia to the three 
Western Zones and vice versa. 

Payments transactions with the French 
Zone under the protocol are to be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the payments 
agreement of September 5, 1947, between 
Czechoslovakia and the US-UK Zones of Ger- 
many. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GoopDSs 
SIGNED WITH NORWAY 


A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Norway providing for an exchange of 
goods amounting to approximately $28,000,- 
6CO was concluded on March 10, 1949, to be 
effective retroactively from March 1, 1949, 
until February 28, 1950, according to an an- 
nouncement in the official Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Bulletin No. 173 of March 31, 1949. 

Norway is to send Czechoslovakia, among 
other products, fish, fish fats, fish meal, fatty 
acids, spirits, iron alloys, and silicium. 

Czechoslovakia will export to Norway prin- 
cipally textiles of all kinds, ceramics, glass- 
ware, footwear, metallurgical products, ma- 
chinery (including electric), chemicals, but- 
tons and zippers, hops, and sugar. 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


A trade agreement on the exchange of 
goods between Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia was signed on March 1, 1949, to be ef- 
fective retroactively from January 1, 1949, 
until December 31, 1949, according to the 
official Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin No. 
172 of March 17. 

Yugoslavia is to send Czechoslovakia fod- 
der, orleaginous seeds, meat, poultry, timber, 
hides, hemp, iron and chromium ores, non- 
ferrous metals, tobacco, wine, and various 
agricultural products and foodstuffs. 

Czechoslovakia will export to Yugoslavia 
products of the Czechoslovak metalworking 
industry such as machines and instruments, 
motor vehicles and spare parts, chemical 
products, glass, porcelain, tires, various elec- 
tro-technical goods, sports articles, house- 
hold appliances, and other consumer goods. 

[Aithough no further details are available, 
the amount of foregin trade appears to be 
far below 1948 figures, according to foreign 
press reports. | 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WITH FINLAND CONCLUDED 


An agreement concerning the composition 
and volume of bilateral trade between Den- 
mark and Finland during the period May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, was signed at Copen- 
hagen on March 22, 1949, according to a re- 
port from the United States Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. Under the new agreement, Danish 
exports to Finland are expected to amount to 
125,000,000 Danish crowns, and Finnish ex- 
ports in return are expected to reach 130,000,- 
000 crowns. The agreement for the preced- 
ing 12-month period and two supplemental 
agreements thereto provided for Danish ex- 
ports valued at 180,500,000 crowns and for 
Finnish exports amounting to 193,000,000 
crowns. 
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The payments agreement between the two 
countries, also signed on March 22, estab- 
lished an official exchange rate of 3.5443 
Danish crowns per 100 Finnish marks and 
the two Governments agree to take meas- 
ures to have that rate applied in all trans- 
actions under their control involving the 
exchange relationship between the two cur- 
rencies. 

The Central Bank of each contracting coun- 
try is to sell its currency (against debits to 
the account of the bank of the other party), 
to fill the requirements of persons in the 
other country, subject to the exchange regu- 
lations of the latter, and to an amount of 
25,000,000 Danish crowns or 705,360,000 Fin- 
nish marks. Balances in excess of one-third 
of the above amounts will bear interest at 2 
percent per annum. The bank of each coun- 
try will keep that of the other informed con- 
cerning payments engagements of the first 
country to third countries which are of in- 
terest to the other contracting country. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


RAILWAY WoRKERS’ STRIKE CONTINUES 


The strike of railway workers, leaving El 
Salvador completely without railroad service, 
was continuing on May 13, states an airgram 
of that date from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Salvador. Usulutan, the granary 
of El Salvador, was more severely affected 
than other regions and the Government re- 
portedly had sent trucks and busses to carry 
more corn and other products to consuming 
centers. 

The most serious effects of the strike were 
on the port of Cutuco (Pacific Coast), where 
operations were at a standstill. All incoming 
and outgoing freight through Cutuco must 
move over the International Railways of 
Centra] America (I. R. C. A.), and rail service 
is necessary within the port to move goods 
from receiving warehouses to. shipside. 
About 40,000 bags of coffee for export were 
tied up in the port, and two ships scheduled 
to arrive after the beginning of the strike 
were diverted to La Libertad. 

The ports of La Libertad, served by truck 
only, and Acajutla, normally served by truck 
and the Salvador Railway Co., were opera- 
ting, although the former was overloaded 
and shipments were being delayed in cus- 
toms as unusually heavy volumes of import 
cargo had been received prior to the strike. 
As a result of a temporary suspension of 
freight service in Guatemala due to labor 
difficulties earlier in the year, many ship- 
ments which would normally have moved 
through Puerto Barrios via I. R. C. A. into 
El Salvador were diverted through the Pan- 
ama Canal to La Libertad. Similar diversions 
were again being made in May. Delays in 
clearing air-cargo shipments through cus- 
toms were also being experienced because of 
increased air-cargo volume. 

The possibility of a fuel-oil shortage with 
repercussions on the electric-power supply in 
San Salvador had been rumored, but pe- 
troleum companies advised there was no 
immediate danger. Gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products were being trucked in from 
La Libertad. 


[For previous announcement of the strike, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 23, 
1949.] 





The 1949-50 budget submitted to the 
Madras Legislative Council, India, included 
an estimated $180,000 for the establishment 
of a ceramic factory at Gudur, India. 
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French North 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WINES, CIDER, AND PERRY: CIRCULATION 
Tax ABOLISHED IN ALGERIA 


The circulation tax on wines, cider, and 
perry in Algeria has been abolished by De- 
cision No. 49-013, published in the Journal 
Officiel de l’Algerie on February 4, 1949. 


ALCOHOLS AND ALCOHOLIC PRoDUCTS: CON- 
SUMPTION TAXES MODIFIED IN ALGERIA 


The consumption taxes on alcohols and 
certain alcoholic products in Algeria have 
been modified by Decision No. 49-013, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de 1’Algerie on 
February 4, 1949. 

The new rates, consisting of a fixed tax in 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol plus an 
ad valorem tax, are as follows: 

Perfumery and toilet preparations, alco- 
holic, exclusively medicinal and unfit for 
drinking, mentioned on the list established 
by an order of the Minister of Finance, 5,000 
francs plus 10 percent; rums, natural brandy 
benefiting by a controlled appellation of 
origin, fresh fruit brandy, not reserved for 
the State, 18,000 francs plus 20 percent; 
mistelles, liqueur wines and aperitifs, 22,000 
francs plus 20 percent; other products, 22,000 
francs plus 20 percent 


PRESERVED OLIVES: RESTRICTIONS ON MAN- 
UFACTURE, STANDARDIZATION, AND EXPOR- 
TATION REVISED, IN TUNISIA 


The manufacture, standardization, and ex- 
portation of preserved olives, or olives in 
brine in Tunisia are governed by orders of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Labor, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien on 
December 28, 1948, according to a report from 
the American Consulate General, Tunis, of 
January 11, 1949. 

Only sound fresh olives, undamaged by in- 
sects, and of certain standards may be used 
in the preparation of olives for exportation. 
The conditions for picking, sorting, and 
special treatment by steeping the olives in 
solutions of varied strength are prescribed, 
as well as those for packing in glass Jars or 
in new wooden barrels. The marking and 
labeling also are indicated. 

Only producers approved by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Labor may export olives 

When an export authorization is applied 
for by a third party, he must produce an 
affidavit stating that the producer relin- 
quishes in his behalf the eventual rights 
to export the quantities indicated in the 
request. 

The exportable quota for the 1948-49 crop 
year is fixed at 1,500 metric tons. A permit 
is necessary for each lot of 5 tons to be ex- 
ported from Tunisia. 


French West 
Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM THE U. S. CONSU- 
LATE GENERAL AT DAKAR 
(Dated May 2) 

Lumber production in French West Africa 
is handicapped by the inadequacy of its 
transportation facilities and the lack of nec- 


essary equipment. In 1939 exports of timber 
amounted to more than 66,000 metric tons, 





but they totaled only 41,062 metric tons in 
1946 and 48,755 metric tons in 1947. The 
1939 level was attained in the first 11 months 
of 1948, when 69,921 metric tons (valued at 
254,109,000 francs C. F. A.) were shipped. 
(The official exchange rate is 126 francs 
C. F. A. to the U.S. dollar.) 

Since the largest part of wood exports 
originate in the Ivory Coast, conditions in 
that colony reflect the main problems of the 
industry. During 1947 the limited port facil- 
ities at Port Bouet and Grand Bassam hin- 
dered exports, and the railroad strike practi- 
cally stopped shipments in the last quarter 
of the year. Inadequate loading facilities 
have in turn increased freight rates and 
emphasized the need for faster loading to 
decrease the waiting period for ships. This 
situation is at its worst in the western part 
of the colony (region of Sassandra) where 
port installations are nonexistent. 

Certain forested areas cannot productively 
be developed as long as there is a lack of 
roads. The inferior transportation system 
has increased production costs and, since 
recent market prices have been low anyhow, 
stocks cannot be profitably sold and have 
therefore accumulated in the Ivory Coast. 
In the past, the United States has shown 
interest only in such well-known woods as 
mahogany and has not bought other kinds 
that could be used adequately for certain 
purposes. Selling on the English market is 
impossible, since the same woods are offered 
by Gold Coast and Nigeria at lower prices. 

In the near future the opening of the port 
of Abidjan is expected to increase timber 
exports. Nevertheless, more mechanical 
equipment is needed to make production 
prices competitive. This will require a con- 
siderable outlay of capital and may neces- 
sitate Government aid in financing. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


EXTENSION OF CREDIT TO WEST-GERMAN 
FIRMS ON THE STRENGTH OF FOREIGN 
GUARANTIES 


German banks in the three Western Zones 
may extend credit to German firms on the 
basis of a foreign guaranty only as specially 
licensed by the Bank deutscher Laender, ac- 
cording to Announcement No. 74 of March 
26, 1949, issued by that Bank 

The Bank deutscher Laender has been au- 
thorized by the Allied Bank Commission to 
grant such licenses to German banks, upon 
request, subject to the following conditions: 

(1) The credit may not exceed 50,000 
Deutsche marks ($15,000) in each case; 

(2) It may be granted only for purposes 
normally connected with the current busi- 
ness of the borrower; 

(3) The guaranty of a foreign bank must 
certify: (a) That the appropriate foreign- 
exchange authorities of the foreign guarantor 
have approved the guaranty and have ap- 
proved the transfer of the corresponding 
foreign-exchange amount in the event resort 
has to be made to the guarantor; and (b) 
that in the latter event the transfer will 
be made without delay and the foreign 
central bank will not object to the foreign- 
exchange amount being paid into the ap- 
propriate offset account; and 

(4) Guaranties given by a person other 
than a bank must be countersigned by a 
bank and contain the same certifications as 
required under (3) above. 


CURRENCY CONTROLS FOR TRAVELERS TO 
SOVIET ZONE 


The German Economic Commission does 
not permit visitors to the Soviet Zone of 
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Germany to bring in or take out Deutsche 
marks (East marks), according to reports 
in the foreign economic press. Exchange of 
foreign currencies into Deutsche marks will 
be made at the legal rate specified by the 
Deutsche Notenbank, the bank of issue for 
the Russian Zone. Eastern Zone currency 
which is not spent during the visitor's stay 
in the Soviet Zone may not be reexchanged 
for foreign currency, but must be deposited 
in a current account at a credit institute. 
This account may be used by the owner only 
for expenditures within the Soviet Zone, 

Importation and exportation of foreign 
currencies are also subject to control. 
Visitors entering the Soviet Zone must de- 
clare their foreign currency to the border- 
control authorities. Only the amount which 
is so certified to the border control can be 
taken out of the zone. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GRANTING OF DISCOUNTS BY WEST-GERMAN 
FIRMS 


German exporters may grant discounts on 
export prices where such discounts conform 
to norma! trade practices and are justified by 
the mutually agreed prices, terms of pay- 
ment, and the like, according to Announce- 
ment No. 73 of the Bank deutscher Laender, 
dated March 26, 1949. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated May 20) 


The past month has been characterized in 
Haiti by continued slow retail sales through- 
out the Republic but near-record exports of 
Haiti's agricultural commodities. 

Almost all of the coffee crop, estimated at 
approximately 400,000 bags, has been sold, 
with prices remaining firm and movements 
from ports being heavy. Sisal production 
and exports continue to increase, this com- 
modity tending to replace coffee for the num- 
ber-one export position. Even banana ex- 
ports have shown a slight increase, reversing 
the recent downward trend, and a bill pres- 
ently before the Legislature for a reduction of 
export taxes should, if passed, improve the 
competitive position of Haitian fruit in the 
American market. 

Sisal production is expected to increase 
greatly following the leasing of 17,500 acres 
of idle land by the Government to the Re- 
public's largest sisal-producing company for 
additional planting. It is estimated that the 
addition of this acreage to that already in 
sisal will increase production by approxi- 
metely 25 percent. 

The formation of a new banana coopera- 
tive in northern Haiti may stimulate the 
movement of fruit from that zone in which 
there has been little activity during the past 
few months. 

Torrential rains during the past 2 weeks 
have hampered transportation within the 
country and again raised the fear of disas- 
trous floods in the fertile Artibonite Valley. 
Crops, however, have been generally good. 
The importation of a substantial quantity of 
rice and a heavy crop of petit mil, a grain 
sorghum which is a staple in the Haitian 
diet, have held down prices on basic food 
items with the exception of beans, of which 
there is somewhat of a shortage. 

Unpublished figures for the month of 
March show a continued favorable balance of 
trade with exports valued at 20,173,000 
gourdes (5 gourdes=US3$1) and imports 
amounting to 18,823,000 gourdes. Corre- 
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sponding figures for the month of February 
were 16,759,000 and 14947,000 gourdes, re- 
spectively. Leading exports for the month 
of March were: Coffee, 8,187,000 gourdes; si- 
sal, 4,244,000 gourdes; sugar, 3,375,000 gourdes; 
cotton, 1,823,000 gourdes; and bananas, 771,- 
000 gourdes. 

Government revenues during the month of 
March were the highest of recent record, 
amounting to 8,109,000 gourdes, and expendi- 
tures totaled 7,788,000 gourdes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTyY-FREE ENTRY GRANTED ARTICLES FOR 
THE BICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Entirely duty-free entry will be granted 
every article imported into Haiti by partici- 
pants in the International Bicentennial Ex- 
position of Port-au-Prince, scheduled to open 
in December 1949. No taxes will be asssessed 
by the Haitian Government on imported ma- 
terials prior to the time they are sold on the 
domestic market, according to a bulletin 
issued by the General Commissioner's Office. 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN RESIDENTS AND 
NONRESIDENTS CONCERNING PROPERTY 
SUBJECT TO LICENSE 


The following transactions are made sub- 
ject to licensing by the National Bank of 
Hungary, under Decree No. 11,790/1948, pub- 
lished in the Hungarian Official Gazette No. 
260 of November 25, 1948: 

Transactions by which assets or interests 
in Hungary are conveyed to, or encumbered 
in favor of, nonresidents of Hungary; and 

Transactions in which assets or interests 
in Hungary belonging to nonresidents are 
conveyed to or encumbered in favor of Hun- 
garian residents, provided the conveyance or 
encumbrance exceeds the extent of normal 
husbanding, administering, or handling of 
the assets. 

[A loan copy of the English text of the 
above decree can be made available by the 
European Branch, OIT, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.|] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TURN-OVER TAX SYSTEM REVISED 


A number of public taxes and costs to be 
paid on imports, exports, or transit traffic in 
Hungary were incorporated into the turn- 
over tax system by decree No. 2,530/1949 of 
March 18, 1949, published in the Official Ga- 
zette No. 61 of March 19. 

The following public taxes and costs to be 
paid on imports, exports, or transit traffic 
were to be incorporated in the turn-over tax 
system: The import tax; the tax on import, 
export, and transit authorizations; customs 
duties; statistical taxes; the taxes to be paid 
for the import authorization concerning im- 
ported tobacco products and artificial sweet- 
eners; authorization fees to be paid for car- 
tridges for shotguns loaded with gunpowder, 
and for salt; the monopoly pro-rate to be 
paid for imported spirits; the supplementary 
customs duties to be paid for imported goods 
containing sugar and spirits; the weighing 
fees, and management and inspection fees. 
The customs turn-over tax on the imported 
goods was to be increased in connection with 
the incorporation to an extent that will in- 
clude the above-mentioned public taxes and 
costs. 


. 


The Minister of Finance is authorized to 
enforce this decree and to revise the customs 
traffic tax. Various previous regulations will 
become invalid when the decree becomes 
effective. F 

[A few copies of the translation of this 
decree are available on a loan basis only, 
from the European Branch, OIT, U. S. De- 
portment of Commerce, Washington 325, 
D. C.] 


TURN-OVER TAXES AMENDED AND 
SUPPLEMENTED 


Modified regulations were mace effective 
April 1, 1949, regarding turn-over taxes to be 
levied on imports into Hungary, and the re- 
funding of turn-over taxes paid after goods 
manufactured in the country are exported, by 
the Ministry of Finance decree No. 6,404 (€6) 
2,000/1949 P. M. of March 21, promulgated 
in Official Gazette No. 65-66 of March 25, 
This decree amends and supplements decree 
No. 3,300/1948 P. M. of August 30, 1948. 

[The original Hungarian Official Gazette is 
available for inspection in the European 
Branch, IOT, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and a few copies of an 
English translation of the decree are available 
on a loan basis only. For previous announce- 
ment see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 27, 1948.] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty ON BICYCLES INCREASED 


The Government of India has increased 
the import duty on bicycles and spare parts 
and accessories thereof from 24 percent ad 
valorem to 60 percent if of British manufac- 
ture, and from 36 percent ad valorem to 70 
percent if of other than British manufacture. 

Inasmuch as it is considered that the in- 
dustry requires benefit of protective-tariff 
treatment, the period of protection, due to 
expire on March 31, 1949, has been extended 
by 3 years. 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOCUMENTS REQUIRED FOR CUSTOMS 
CLEARANCE 


The Iranian Customs Administration is- 
sued a notice that as of April 22, 1949, im- 
porters must submit the following documents 
for the clearance of goods from Customs: 
(a) Import declaration, two copies, one of 
which must be stamped; (b) original in- 
voice and two copies; one copy of the invoice 
must be certified by the Translation Office 
of the Ministry of Justice in Tehran or (if 
presented) in the Provinces, by the repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy; (c) specification of bales and parcels; 
For different goods, certain textiles, drugs, 
and haberdasheries, specification in detail 
is required otherwise customs authorities are 
authorized to open and inspect all parcels; 
(d) certificate of origin; (e) the (Iranian) 
bank’s declaration concerning the sale of ex- 
change for goods purchased by a transfer 
of exchange; on goods arriving without trans- 
fer of exchange, for which no bank declara- 
tion can be preesnted, the c. i. f. price will 
be determined by customs’ assesment in 
comparing the goods with similar goods on 
the market; (f) copy of the bill of lading; and 
(g) import license. 
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Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs FORMALITIES No LONGER RE- 
QUIRED FOR Goops IN BEIRUT FREE 
ZONE 


Goods placed in free-zone status in Beirut 
may enter or leave Lebanon without customs 
control or formalities, by decision No. 921 
dated April 13, 1949, issued by the Conseil 
Superieur des Interets Communs, and pub- 
lished in the Lebanese Journal Officiel No. 17 
of April 27. This decision does not apply to 
goods in transit through Lebanon. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT CONTROLS BY CUSTOMS 
AUTHORITIES SUSPENDED 


By a resolution published in the Mexican 
Diario Oficial of April 28, 1949, the authority 
granted certain customs officials on October 
23, 1948, to permit the importation of speci- 
fied prohibited items by border residents was 
temporarily withdrawn. 

[Further details may be obtained from 
American Republics Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any Departe 
ment of Commerce Field Office.] 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFIED 


A Mexican presidential decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 30, 1949, and 
effective May 5, modified the import tariff 
by creating new tariff items (fractions) for 
specified animal products, plant cuttings, 
jewelry parts, and buildings and structures 
for housing machinery installations. Rule 
14 was also revised to establish procedure to 
be followed for importing machinery instal- 
lations in partial shipments. 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIED IMPORTS FROM STERLING AREA 
REDUCED 


Imports of specified goods into Mozam- 
bique from the sterling area were reduced 50 
percent by an order of the Import Control 
Board, dated April 25, according to an air- 
gram of May 10, 1949, from the American 
Consulate General at Lourenco Marques. 

Among the goods affected by this order 
are shoes, fountain pens, candies, cutlery, 
dried fruit, umbrellas, printed matter, metal 
furniture, perfumes, silverware, soaps, and 
glassware. 

Each importer is required to verify the 
amount of these goods imported from the 
sterling area during the 12 months immedi- 
ately preceding the publication of this order. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Girt PACKAGES: NEW REGULATIONS 
PUBLISHED 


Certain types of gift packages have been 
exempted from import duties in the Nether- 
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lands by a decree of March 14, 1949, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad J-—117, April 19, 1949, 
which gives legal sanction to an agreement 
of January 17, 1949, between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the Neth- 
erlands. The new regulations were effective 
January 17, 1949. 

The following packages are exempt from 
import duties: 

Relief goods or standard packs donated 
to or purchased by United States voluntary 
nonprofit relief agencies qualified under ECA 
regulations and consigned to charitable or- 
ganizations in the Netherlands, or, in the 
case of standard packs, consigned to indi- 
viduals in the Netherlands. Relief goods 
may not include tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
or liquors. Permissible are foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, shoes, household supplies and utensils, 
bedding, medical and health supplies, and ar- 
ticles qualified under ECA regulations and 
approved by the Government of the Neth- 
erlands. Standard packs may contain only 
articles which qualify under ECA regula- 
tions and are approved by the Government 
of the Netherlands; and 

Relief packages sent by parcel post or 
through commercial channels, addressed to 
an individual residing in the Netherlands, 
and sent by either a private person or a com- 
mercial firm. These packages may contain 
only second-hand clothing, and shoes, food- 
stuffs, and medical and health supplies, and 
may not exceed 20 kilograms gross weight. 

[Reduced postage rates applying on such 
parcels were announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY February 14, 1949.] 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING OF RUBBER TIRES AND 
TUBES 


An April 13 amendment to the New Zea- 
land Import Licensing Schedule for the cal- 
endar year 1949 provides that licenses may 
be granted for the importation, from ster- 
ling sources, of rubber tires and tubes to the 
extent of 10 percent of the value of licenses 
granted for similar goods from the same 
sources in 1948. 

It is understood that imports of tires and 
tubes from the United States are limited 
to certain sizes, which are not available 
locally or from sterling sources 


Pakistan 
AIRGRAM FROM THE AMERICAN 
EMBASSY AT KARACHI 
(Dated May 2) 


During April an official announcement was 
made of increased agricultural production, 
the first official forecast of wheat showing 
an 8 percent over-all gain in acreage, of rape 
and mustard 17.4 percent, and of linseed 
15.9 percent. Jute planting, although not 
yet officially known, will also show increases 
Only cotton is less, the second official fore- 
cast revealing a decline of 9.3 percent. With 
the arrival of more wheat from Russia, the 
prospect of a bumper wheat harvest, and 
large quantities of gram and other coarse 
grains everywhere available. the basic-food 
situation in West Pakistan became quite sat- 
isfactory, but in East Pakistan the position 
remained difficult. 

Pakistan continued its study and consid- 
eration of various schemes for the eventual 
industrialization of the new nation, but at 
the same time complaints were received that 


even the very limited industry already exist- 
ing in Pakistan was meeting serious diffi- 
culties. In East Pakistan, certain cotton- 
textile mills were obliged to close for want 
of yarn, machinery parts, and coal, and the 
Provincial Government has threatened to 
take over if production is not resumed at 
once. The Weavers and Spinners Association 
demands protection for the hand-loom in- 
dustry, asserting that in one city alone 2,000 
looms have stopped production because of 
the high cost of yarn relative to India and 
competition of cheap foreign cloth. The 
Government was severely critized for pur- 
chasing 15,000,000 rupees worth of textiles in 
Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom without regard to its 
effects on the local producers. The leather 
industry, while making strenuous efforts to 
rehabilitate itself, protested that the sales 
tax on hides and skins, although recently 
simplified, was a serious hindrance to prog- 
ress The wool industry filed a similar 
protest. 

The Inter-Dominion Conference held dur- 
ing April in Delhi resulted in the agreement 
that each Dominion would grant full re- 
bates of excise on excisable commodities ex- 
ported to the other Dominion if such rebates 
are given on exports of the same commodities 
to any other country. With effect from the 
date on which the rebate of excise becomes 
effective, Pakistan will remove export duties 
on fish and bamboo shipped to India, and 
India, in turn, will reduce the import duty 
on unmanufactured tobacco from Pakistan, 
Another Inter-Dominion Conference will be 
held early in May for consideration of the ex- 
tension of the earlier Commodities Agree- 
ment, which has never been satisfactorily 
implemented and also for further simplifi- 
cation of import- and export-control regula- 
tions, as well as the abolition or reduction 
of certain duties on additional items 

Foreign trade through the port of Karachi, 
which represents the sea-borne trade of West 
Pakistan only, for the month of March, 
showed an unfavorable balance of 42,600,000 
rupees, resulting from imports of 94,200,000 
and exports of 51,600,000. The first quarter 
of the calendar year 1949, therefore, ended 
with an unfavorable balance of trade for 
Karachi of 49,900,000 rupees, indicating that 
the trend reversal shown in February was 
temporary and not due to basic factors. Ex- 
ports of raw cotton declined by 18,000 tons in 
comparison with the similar month a year 
ago, and United States takings of cotton, 
wool, and hides and skins were negligible 
Heavy imports of cotton textiles, despite the 
saturated market, continued from all coun- 
tries 

The Japanese Trade Mission completed its 
work in Pakistan during April. The Mission 
purchased 75,000 bales of cotton and signed a 
l-year marketing agreement under which, it 
is understood, Pakistan will purchase from 
Japan very considerable quantities of both 
cotton textiles and cotton-textile machinery, 
lathes, and machine tools, as well as radio 
receiving sets and many other consumer's 
goods 

The Trade Agreement with Poland was 
signed, the period also being for 1 year from 
July 1, 1949, during which Pakistan agreed to 
allocate jute, cotton, wool and hides in re- 
turn for coal, sugar, steel manufactures, iron 
pipe, chemicals, machine tools, electric 
motors, and textiles. The only specific im- 
mediate provisions in the agreement were 
for 2,000 tons of jute against 9,000 tons of 
coal and 3,000 tons of sugar. Consular offices 
are to be opened in both Warsaw and Karachi 
as part of the agreement 

Unutilized quotas of raw cotton for the 
United States, Belgium, and Germany were 
made available to all hard-currency coun- 
tries other than Japan, and additional quotas 
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of 20,000 bales for the United Kingdom and 
5,000 bales for France were sanctioned. 

The first direct radio-telegraph circuit be- 
tween Pakistan and the United States was 
opened on April 25. 

New long-range plans for the moderniza- 
tion of the port of Chittagong, including the 
eventual construction of nine new jetties and 
remodeling of existing four jetties, were an- 
nounced The Government seeks bids for 
this week by June 30, 1949, from experienced 
contractors who would take over the entire 
job. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 6, under heading, New World Trade 
Leads, for announcement that interested 
firms should contact the Pakistan Govern- 
ment.) 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL CREDIT GRANTED BY UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The revolving credit of 1,500,000 pounds 
granted to Poland by a London banking firm, 
was recently taken over by the Midland Bank 
and raised to 2,500,000 pounds, according to 
the foreign press The credit was granted 
originally to finance the purchase of wool 
and raw materials in the United Kingdom, 
but the increased credit may be used any- 
where in the sterling area 

This supplements the 3-year cash credit 
of 6,000,000 pounds, announced in May 1948, 
and described in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 29, 1948 


BuDGET FoR 1949 


The 1949 budget, passed by the Polish Gov- 
ernment on March 30, provides for expendi- 
tures of 612,058,424,000 zlotys and revenues 
of 606,193,794,000 zlotys, which are to be 
supplemented by planned savings of 5,954,630 
zlotys. (Conversion to dollars in customarily 
made at the rate of 400 zlotys to 1 dollar, 
although the official rate of exchange is 100 
zlotys to the dollar.) Expenditures and re- 
ceipts are divided as follows 


(Thousand 2lotys) 


Current expenditures 331, 758, 303 
Investment (capital) expendi- 
tures 272, 644, 521 
Servicing national debts and 
participation in bank stock 7, 655, 600 
Total expenditures 612, 058, 424 
Current revenues 452, 205, 421 
Revenues from capital expendi- 
tures 141, 667, 574 
Surplus from 1948 budget 12, 230, 799 
Planned savings ; 5, 954, 630 
Total revenues 612, 058, 424 


In comparison with the 1948 budget, ad- 
justed for changes in the method of 
budgeting, current expenditures have been 
reduced by 5 percent, in anticipation of ad- 
ministration economies and more profitable 
operations by state enterprises The ap- 
propriation for national defense was the 
largest single item of current expenditures, 
amounting to 56,400,000,000 zlotys and rep- 
resenting an increase of 77 percent over 1948 
The Ministry of Education received the sec- 
ond largest appropriation, amounting to 53,- 
400,000,000 zlotys, followed by an allocation 
of 36,800,000,000 for public security 

Capital expenditures cover 86.5 percent of 
all estimated expenditures under the Na- 
tional Investment Plan, The budget appro- 
priation for investment purposes may be 
exceeded by 20 percent, permitting consid- 
erable flexibility in the industrial develop- 
ment program. Of the 126,600,000,000 zlotys 
allocated to state-controlled enterprises, 16 
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percent each is to be spent in the coal in- 
dustry and in the smelting industry, 9 per- 
cent each in the power, chemical, and metal 
industries, and 8 percent in the textile in- 
dustry. 

No provision has been made for the serv- 
icing of prewar debts. 

About 57 percent of the total revenues in 
1949 are to be derived from taxes and 26 
percent from payments by nationalized en- 
terprises. The new turn-over tax [see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 10, 1949} 
is expected to yield revenues of 229,400,- 
000,000 zlotys, an increase of almost 60 per- 
cent over last year. The increase appears 
justifiable in view of the planned 18 percent 
increase in the value of industrial and agri- 
cultural production and the higher rates on 
business registration taxes. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


'TURPENTINE AND ROSIN EXpPortT DUTIES 
FURTHER REDUCED 


Portuguese export duties on turpentine 
and rosin were further reduced by an order 
of the Ministry of Finance of April 5, 1949, 
published in the Diario do Governo of April 
14, and effective immediately. The decrease, 
in gold escudos per metric ton, was from 7 
to 5 on turpentine, and from 3 to 2 on rosin. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948, for an announcement of the 
previous reduction. ] 


Y + 
Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated May 12) 


Although there was little actual cause for 
optimism, business sentiment in Spain seems 
to be slightly less pessimistic than a month 
ago. This probably is partly because Spain 
is adjusting itself, as it has many times pre- 
viously, to the idea of severe economic strin- 
gency. Also of undoubted importance was 
the psychological stimulus given by the an- 
nouncement that there was no objection in 
principle to Spain’s access to loans from the 
Export-Import Bank. This immediately 
started a flood of rumors out of proportion 
to the possible financial assistance which 
Spain might receive from this source. 

Rain during recent weeks has been approxi- 
mately normal, but this was not nearly 
enough to make up for the severe droughts of 
earlier months. Crops probably have been 
saved from absolute disaster, but all fore- 
casts indicate that except in the case of 
olives and wine they will be very substan- 
tially below those of 1948, which was not a 
good year. The Valencia orange season Wound 
up a little more optimistically than had been 
expected, inasmuch as French purchases 
were strong at the close and prices went up to 
a profitable level. Total exports of sweet 
oranges reached approximately 255,000 metric 
tons. 

General trade conditions were reported as 
dull in all districts. Unemployment un- 
doubtedly was increasing and there were 
several emergency public-works programs 
undertaken, including an extraordinary ap- 
propriation of 100,000,000 pesetas for relief 
works by the National Government. 

Production figures, as usual, are not avail- 
able for late periods, but mining and heavy 
industry production through the month of 
February ma.atained approximately the 


same levels as last year. The Barcelona tex- 
tile industry was a little more active than 
last month. A shipment of 1,300 tons of 
Texas cotton came into Barcelona, the first 
such receipt for some time. The recent Bel- 
gian trade agreement also will provide for 
some cotton from the Belgian Congo. On the 
whole, although cotton receipts have been 
very low, they appear to be adequate to oper- 
ate the industry until electric-power restric- 
tions are lifted, which probably will not be 
until fall. Basically, the state of industry 
might be said to be reflected by electric- 
power reserves, which on April 30 were at a 
very low point. In an effort to save some 
electricity, Spain inaugurated an additional 
hour of daylight saving, so that Spanish 
clocks are now 2 hours ahead of Greenwich 
mean time. 

In the financial field, the currency circula- 
tion of the Bank of Spain on March 31 
showed a slightly more than seasonal drop 
and remained lower than the comparable 
1948 figures, for the second month in a row. 
Guaranteed credits of the Bank dropped sub- 
stantially. Protests of bills of exchange 
showed a seasonal drop but remained near 
the recent high levels. Money continued 
tight. All the major banks and a number 
of the substantial private corporations pub- 
lished their 1948 statements during the past 
several weeks and generally showed operating 
profits considerably in excess of the preced- 
ing year. 

Wholesale prices and the Chamber of Com- 
merce cost-of-living index both showed fur- 
ther slight drops in March. However, the 
total cost-of-living drop since last fall’s high 
las amounted to only about 1.2 percent. 

Trade with the United States remained in 
the doldrums. However, the rate of decline 
from last year appeared to be slowing up. 
Spanish statistics for February trade with 
all countries indicated roughly 50 percent 
increases in value of both imports and ex- 
ports over February 1948, with an adverse 
balance of 21,000,000 gold pesetas as com- 
pared with 11,000,000. 

In the commercial policy field, the signing 
of a revised treaty between Spain and Switer- 
land was announced, although the text was 
not published. Negotiations with Italy and 
France are under way to revise existing 
treaties. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR BICYCLE AND 
CUTLERY EXPORTS ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has established 
the following special exchange rates: For 
exports of bicycles, 19.71 pesetas, and cutlery, 
20.805 pesetas to the dollar, according to a 
report of May 5, 1949, from the American 
Embassy, Madrid. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, February 7, February 28, March 21, 
and April 11, 1949, for earlier announcements 
of special exchange rates. | 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH U. S. S. R. 


A protocol covering the exchange of com- 
modities between Sweden and the U.S. 5S. R. 
for the 1949 calendar year was signed on 
April 2, 1949, according to a report of the 
U. S. Embassy in Stockholm (May 3, 1949). 

Under the protocol, as released by the 
Swedish State Information Bureau, quotas 
were established for commodity deliveries for 
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the period January 1 through December 31, 
1949. The following goods (in metric tons) 
are scheduled for export by the U.S. S. R. to 
Sweden: Potassium salt. 60,000; apatite con- 
centrate, 30,000; Glauber’s salt, 10,000; as- 
bestos, 4,000; manganese ore, 10,000; lubri- 
cating oils, 5,000; paraffin, 1,000; ferroman- 
ganese, 500. Anticipated Soviet exports for 
which values only (in Swedish kronor) were 
given are: Bicycle and motorcycle chains, 
100,000; medical thermometers, 200,000; 
bristles, 100,000; lint, 500,000; pharmaceuti- 
cal raw materials, 100,000; and other com- 
modities of unstated value. 

Swedish goods scheduled for export to the 
U. S. S. R. during 1949, for which quantita- 
tive figures were given, include (in metric 
tons): Ball-bearing tubing, 1,000; ball wire, 
600; heat changer and smoke pipe, 1,000; tu- 
bular drill steel, 2,500; quality steel includ- 
ing tool steel, cold rolled steel, stainless plate, 
etc., 3,325; steel cable, etc., 290; anchor chain, 
500; welding electrodes, 300. Swedish export 
quotas under this protocol, for which only 
values (in Swedish kronor) were indicated 
include: Ball and roller bearings, 6,000,000; 
tungsten and molybdenum wire, 2,500,000; 
metal-screen cloth and nickel-wire cloth, 
475,000; drills of speed lathe steel, 150,000; 
storage batteries other than alkaline, 3,500,- 
000; welding machines, 2,500,000; spare parts 
for turbo generators and other machines, 
550,000. In addition, prospective Swedish 
deliveries include 2,000 head of cattle, 1,000 
head of swine for breeding, and miscellane- 
ous equipment and material of unspecified 
value or quantity. 

Current trdde between Sweden and the 
U. S. S. R. is carried on under the terms 
of the prewar Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment signed on September 7, 1940, and ex- 
tended, with certain modifications, by the 
Protocol of October 7, 1946, for a period of 
five years. A renewal clause, contained in 
the latter protocol, provides for the exten- 
sion of the validity of the agreement beyond 
the date of expiration for yearly periods un- 
less denounced by either party according to 
a prescribed procedure. 

Under the terms of the much-discussed 
Swedish-Russian credit agreement, signed 
on October 7, 1946, the Swedish Government 
made available for use by the Russians Over 
a period of 5 years, preferably in five equal 
installments, a financial credit of 1,000,000,- 
000 crowns ($278,000,000). However, the 
rate of the utilization of this credit is re- 
ported thus far to have been unusually slow 
for the reason that, in the words of the 
official Swedish Communique, “It has been 
impossible to place orders in Sweden at the 
rate anticipated” at the time the credit 
agreement was negotiated. 

The value (in 1,000 crowns) of annual 
trade turn-over between Sweden and the 
U. 8. S. R. since the end of the war, in com- 
parison with 1938, is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Swedish-U. S. 8S. R. Trade Since the End 
of the War, Compared With 1938 


[In 1,000 crowns] 


> oarz ‘ 1949 
Item 1938 ! 1947 2 1948 ¢ (planned 
Exports : 17,614 40), 961 60, GSS 45, O00 
Imports 9, 213 | 35,369 | 43, 697 25, 000 


Balance 8,401 | 5,592 | 17,291 20, OOK 
| 


| 
' ' 


i Final figures of the Swedish Royal Board of Trad« 

2 Revised preliminary figures. 

’ Preliminary figures 

Note: Average exchange rate of U. 8. dollar in 1938 
was Swedish crown 3.9766; after July 13, 1946, $1=3.60 
Swedish crowns. [See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 16, 1948.) 
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Transjordan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATION OF INVOICES BY CHAMBERS 
OF COM MERCE 


Invoices covering goods imported into 
Transjordan from the United States must 
now be certified by the chamber of com- 
merce of the city from which the goods were 
exported, according to information received 
from the American Legation at Amman. The 
certification should be a statement that the 
invoice has been prepared by the exporter 
of the goods. Details of the new regulations 
have been requested and will be published 
when received. 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated May 6) 


Prices continued to rise in Turkey during 
April and by the end of the month the cost 
of living was roughly 10 percent higher than 
it had been 6 months previously. The Gov- 
ernment published a wholesale price index 
figure of 532 for March 1949 (100 in 1938) 
the highest ever reached. 

The high cost of living received unusual 
attention in the press and on the floor of 
the National Assembly. The business com- 
munity in Istanbul held a special conference 
Criticisms were directed against high trans- 
portation charges, the absence of price con- 
trol, speculation, the transaction tax, and 
the Government's sanction of the export of 
certain items in short supply, especially 
livestock. 

Among the factors accentuating Turkey's 
high cost of living, in addition to defense 
and other heavy budgetary expenditures, 
were: (1) A shortage of some foodstuffs fol- 
lowing an unusually long and severe winter; 
(2) speculative increases in the prices of 
some export commodities due to the presence 
of Greek, German, and British purchasing 
commissions; (3) the Government's policy 
of utilizing almost half of its available for- 
eign exchange for capital goods; (4) three- 
way compensation trading involving black- 
market currency operations, and (5) lack of 
price controls on all but a few commodities 

At the end of April, the Council of Minis- 
ters issued a decree under which municipali- 
ties could be authorized to institute price 
controls. 

Foreign trade remained sluggish; high 
Turkish prices were a principal obstacle. In 
the case of the 6-month trade agreement of 
January 1, with Trizonia, only some $5,000,- 
000 of purchases had been made by the end 
of April, although the accord provided for 
commercial exchanges totaling $32,000,000 in 
addition to $13,000,000 of “drawing rights.” 
The agreement with Italy also fared poorly 
The text of an agreement was published on 
April 5 under which Turkey will extend draw- 
ing rights up to $800,000 to the Netherlands 
to finance new construction at the port of 
Zonguldak by a Dutch firm. On April 2, Tur- 
key signed an agreement with Greece pro- 
viding for the delivery by Turkey of $13,000,- 
000 worth of goods, primarily livestock and 
other foodstuffs, against drawing rights. 

The Government announced trade figures 
showing an export surplus in March, the first 
trade surplus for any month since September 
1947. The deficit for the first quarter of 
the year was T£7,000,000 as compared with 
a deficit of T£59,000,000 for the correspond- 





ing period in 1948. (T£1 approximately 
US$0.357.) 

The ECA Project Committee in Washing.- 
ton approved expenditures totaling more 
than $25,000,000 for projects including the 
development of the Zonguldak coal mines 
on the Black Sea; the Soma lignite mines in 
Western Turkey; the Divrigi iron mines, with 
ore of 65 percent purity, in Central Turkey; 
the improvement of 3,750 miles of roads in 
the national roads system of 14,000 miles; ang 
the development of electrical power in the 
Northwest. The projects will take severa] 
years to complete and will require additional 
funds in subsequent years 

The Ministry of Agriculture revised it, 
earlier less favorable estimates of the 1949 
cereal crop and gave a preliminary estimate 
of 8,450,000 metric tons, or 10 percent less 
than total cereal production in 1948 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated May 2) 


The budget for the fiscal year April 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1950, was presented to 
Parliament by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on April 6. The budget makes no 
major change in the rates of income and 
other direct and indirect taxes, and tax rey- 
enue is expected to be nearly the same as last 
year. An adjustment in the death duties 
raises the tax on larger estates On the 
other hand, adjustments in favor of taxpay- 
ers include a reduction of a penny a pint in 
the heavy tax on beer and a significant 
change in the depreciation allowance as a 
deduction for income-tax purposes. The 
latter change doubles the initial allowance 
with respect to the purchase of new indus- 
trial machinery 

The decision to prevent further increase in 
food subsidies has had the effect of raising 
the retail price of meat, cheese, and fats 
Although this price increase is calculated to 
raise the weekly cost of a person's rations by 
only 4 pence, the decision to limit subsidies 
has been of great concern to labor, especially 
since it had been hoped that the budget 
would give evidence of the Government's aim 
to reduce the cost of living 

The annual national income statistics, re- 
leased on Budget Way, show that direct and 
indirect taxation, after deducting subsidies, 
took 30 percent of personal incomes in 1948, 
28 percent in 1947, and 19 percent before the 
war. There was a decline from 1947 to 1948 
in personal savings after paying for goods 
and services consumed and meeting taxes 
Yet aggregate consumption in 1948 at con- 
stant prices is shown to be 3 percent greater 
than in 1938 although the population 1s 
now about 5 percent larger than before the 
war. The estimates also show an outstanding 
increase in the trading profits of companies 
between 1947 and 1948. But payments of 
dividends and interest declined, the increase 
in company profits going for higher taxes 
and a greater amount retained in the busi- 
ness. The allocation of the national prod- 
uct between different uses, as given in the 
national-income estimates, shows an in- 
creasing proportion going into gross domestic 
capital formation and a sharp decline in the 
oversea deficit. hese changes are accom- 
panicd by smaller proportions for personal 
consumption and governmental current ex- 
penditures, 

In the field of labor relations, the Na- 
tional Reference Tribunal rejected the min- 
ers’ Claim for an extra week's vacation with 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 


International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


SKYMASTERS USED ON FLIGHTS FROM 
CarrRO, EGYPT 


Four-engined Skymasters, each seating 38 
passengers are being used on the weekly 
4.247-mile flight from Cairo, Egypt, to 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, which 
started early this year. Freight is also 
carried 

DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


A new Spanish bimotor airplane, chris- 
tened Alcotan (Falcon) underwent its test 
flight at Getafe airport near Madrid in March 
of this year. 

The aircraft is designed to be the prototype 
of the first Spanish commercial airplane, 
built entirely from domestically. produced 
components It was constructed at the 
Getafe factory of Construcciones Aeronau- 
ticas, S. A., Spain’s only important aircraft 
factory 

The aircraft is the first unit of the series 
CASA-201, and is modeled somewhat on the 
Douglas DC-—5. It is an all-metal plane with 
a wing span of about 75 feet. In addition 
to 3 crew members, the aircraft is reportedly 
capable of carrying 10 passengers and a total 
payload of 1,940 kilograms. 

The engines, also of Spanish manufacture, 
which are to power the Alcotan, are rated 
at 450 hp. each. However, pending their in- 
stallation two British motors of 385 hp. each 
were used for the trial flight. With its regu- 
lar power plant, the plane is designed to have 
a maximum speed of 350 kilometers per 
hour, a cruising speed of 280 kilometers per 
hour and a range of 1,000 kilometers 

An official of the national air carrier, 
Iberia, has said that his air line is consider- 
ing acquiring some Alcotans for its domestic 
services 

At present the Getafe factory is building 
one CASA every 6 days, according to the 
manager of ConstrucciOnes Aeronauticas; 
with sufficient demand the two factories at 
Getafe and Seville could construct 300 units 
a year. The company is planning the con- 
struction of two more prototypes: one, the 
CASA-202, a bimotor plane with two 750 hp 
engines capable of carrying 16 passengers; 
the other, a plane with two 1,300 hp. engines 
with a 26-passenger capacity 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT USED IN SWEDEN 


AB Aerotransport of Sweden uses C-47, 
DC-3, DC-4, and DC-6 aircraft Hamilton 
hydromatic propellers are used on DC-3 and 
DC—4 planes and Curtis elliptical propellers 
on DC-6 planes. The radio equipment in 
DC-3 planes is Swedish custom-built 

The DC-4 and DC-—6 planes are furnished 
with radio sets composed primarily of Bendix 
parts but adapted somewhat to ABA design 
by the use of Collins parts, ABA aircraft are 
all equipped with Pratt and Whitney engines 
installed at the factory. 

The information in the foregoing para- 
graph also applies to SAS aircraft registered 
in Sweden 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUSTRIA PropuUCcCES NEW-TYPE 
MOTORCYCLE 


Fifteen motorcycles of the new 250-cubic- 
centimeter type were produced in Austria 
early this year. This model had been in the 
planning stage for over a year. 


MoToR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, ICELAND 


The number of automotive vehicles in 
Iceland on January 1, 1949, was reported to 
be about 11,000 units, compared with 7,164 
motor vehicles and 564 motorcycles regis- 
tered on January 1, 1947. 

Of a total of 2,149 vehicles, including 101 
motorcycles in 1939, Reykjavik had 1,036 
passenger cars and trucks and 72 motor- 
cycles 

IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Automobiles and parts valued at 1,733,877 
dinars (US$7,004,524) were imported into 
Iraq during 1947, which is the latest year 
for which information is available. This 
compares with imports valued at 638,015 
dinars (US$2,571,200) during 1946. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES, SWITZERLAND 


Motor vehicles licensed for operation in 
Switzerland at the end of 1948 numbered 
188,762. This quantity included 105,954 pri- 
vate cars, 29,437 trucks, 48,882 motorcycles, 
1,756 busses, and 2,733 nonagricultural trac- 
tors and special cars. 

Approximately 60,000 automobiles have 
been imported and placed in operation in 
Switzerland during the 3-year period 1946- 
48. During 1948, motor vehicles numbering 
27,033 (exclusive of motorcycles) were im- 
ported with 42 percent arriving from the 
United States, 21 percent from the United 
Kingdom, 16 percent from France, 10 percent 
from Germany, 7 percent from Italy, and 
the remainder from other countries. A to- 
tal of 27,006 such vehicles were imported in 
1947 and the sources according to their or- 
der of importance were the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, and Italy. 

There is now an average of 1 motor vehicle 
for each 24 inhabitants in Switzerland. More 
than one-third of the vehicles are located 
in the 10 largest cities. It is believed that 
the backlog of orders for new automobiles 
has greatly diminished and imports will 
probably decline in the future. 
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Information furnished by the Port Wine 
Institute at Oporto, Portugal, indicates there 
were some 180,962 pipes of port wine on 
January 1, 1949, in the official storage facili- 
ties at Vila Nova de Gaia across the river 
from Oporto (1 pipe=about 145% gallons). 
Official Portuguese statistics show that 32,- 


448 pipes of port wine were exported during 
1948, compared with 40,171 pipes in 1947, 
and 49,322 in 1946. 

A trade agreement with the United King- 
dom, provided for 12,212 pipes of port wine 
to be shipped to Great Britain in 1948, and 
an agreement with France provided that 
6,500 pipes were to be shipped to France 
during the period from June 1, 1948, to May 
3:, 1949. Negotiations with the United King- 
dom for a quota for port wine during the 
calendar year 1949 are underway. It is hoped 
that as a result of such negotiations a larger 
quantity may be shipped to the United King- 
dom in the current calendar year. 

During the first quarter of 1949, some 
3,000 pipes of port wine were shipped to 
France under the current agreement between 
the two countries. Pending an agreement 
with the United Kingdom for a port-wine 
quota for this year, only small shipments 
were made to that country during the first 
quarter. Otherwise there was little export 
of port wine to other points in Europe dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1949. Consular 
records show that about 28,815 gallons were 
shipped to the United States. 

About 14,132 gallons of Portuguese brandy 
were shipped from Oporto to the United 
States in the first 3 months of 1949. This is 
one of the first large shipments of Portu- 
guese brandy to be sent to the United States 
from Oporto since World War II. 

Sweden is the principal destination for 
the export of brandy shipped from northern 
Portugal. During the first 3 months of 1949, 
some 101,675 gallons of brandy were shipped 
from Oporto to Sweden and 13,078 gallons to 
Norway. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’s ACETIC-AcID SUPPLY 


Australia now has an exportable surplus 
of acetic acid, but it is anticipated that the 
completion of a new acetate-rayon plant will 
increase demand substantially, says a for- 
eign chemical publication. Production of 
acetic anhydride will be sufficient to meet 
the annual needs of the Commonwealth (500 
long tons) as well as those of the rayon plant 
for the manufacture of cellulose acetate. 


VALUE OF BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products declined in value from 
$50,888,450 in 1947 to $49,611,800 in 1948, 
according to official customs statistics. 


CANADA OPENS NEW PLANT 


The new oxygen and acetylene plant of 
Dominion Oxygen Co., Ltd., has begun op- 
erations at Arvida, Quebec, Canada, states a 
foreign chemical publication. It will serve 
the requirements of industry in the Lake St. 
John district. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Production of sulfur in Ecuador is small 
In 1948 it totaled 95,649 pounds, compared 
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with 51,844 pounds in 1947. Almost the en- 
tire amount comes from mines at Tixan, 
which were operated by the Ministry of 
Economy until late in 1948; the exploitation 
of these deposits has been sporadic and un- 
organized. The establishment of a sulfuric- 
acid plant to use the sulfur from these mines 
has been under consideration by the Ministry, 
but no definite action has been taken. 


EcuaDOR WILL EXPAND FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION 


The expansion of fertilizer manufacture is 
one of six specific projects to be undertaken 
by the National Institute for the Develop- 
ment of Production and the associated De- 
velopment Corporation, Ecuador. 


NEw PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED, FRANCE 


A new concern to manufacture a range of 
petroleum-derived chemicals has been 
formed in France by the St.Gobain and 
Shell Companies, reports a foreign chemical 
journal. Plans have been made for con- 
structing two factories, one of which will 
make a detergent product. Several other 
French companies are said to be considering 
the expansion of operations in the petroleum- 
chemical field 


PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France in 
the fourth quarter of 1948 averaged 109,114 
metric tons monthly, according to the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Industrial Statistics. It rose 
to 119,299 tons in January 1949, but dropped 
to 108,208 tons in February. Output in 
March was 111,689 tons. 

Production of chromium chemicals in 
France in 1948 was as follows, in metric tons, 
with 1947 figures in parentheses: Sodium bi- 
chromate, 4,390 (3,008); chromic acid, 260 
(205); and potassium bichromate, 162 
(none). 


Exports, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Exports of inorganic chemicals and chemi- 
cal products from the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many through JEIA in 1948 were valued at 
$6,594,785. The total for organic chemical 
products was $5,482,186. 


CaAUSTIC-SODA PLANT IN OPERATION, 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


The caustic-soda plant at the Koeln-Kalk 
factory in the North Rhine-Westphalia area 
of Germany began production at the end of 
February 1949 and is slowly increasing its 
output. Although the production will be 
valuable, inasmuch as the demand for caustic 
soda is heavy, the process used will reduce 
the supply of soda ash. Increased output 
of the latter is dependent upon larger coal 
deliveries 


GENERAL SITUATION, BIZONAL 
AREA OF GERMANY 


The general level of activity in the chemi- 
cal industry in the Bizonal Area of Germany 
in 1948-49 is estimated at about 73 percent 
of that in 1936, the base year. In 1949-50 it 
is expected to rise to 90 percent of the 1936 
level 


HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES 
FERTILIZER 


The National Enterprise for Fertilizers and 
Plant Production, Hungary, will supply fer- 
tilizer for 600,000 yokes of land in 1949 
(1 yoke—1.07 acres.) 
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PROSPECTS FOR SUPERPHOSPHATE 
INDUSTRY, INDIA 


Unsuccessful efforts have been made for 
some time by the Government of India to 
establish a superphosphate industry based 
on phosphate desposits near Trichinopoly, 
Madras, says a foreign chemical publication 
The deposits contain about 20 percent P.O., 
compared with nearly 40 percent for imported 
materials; furthermore, they occur in the 
form of nodules rather than seams. How- 
ever, it is now proposed to utilize the mate- 
rial in manufacturing “fused” phosphatic 
fertilizer, using a United States process 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Montecatini is the chief producer in Italy 
of chromium chemicals It reports total 
Italian production of these materials in 1948 
as follows, in metric tons: Bichromate, 2,035; 
chromic acid, 402; other chromium chemicals, 
480 to 550; total, 4,280 to 4,350. Some trade 
sources consider the figure for bichromate 
output too high. Total production capacity 
for chromium chemicals is estimated by 
Montecatini at 7,500 tons annually 


ITALIAN FERTILIZER SUPPLY 


The crop year 1948-49 in Italy began with 
large stocks of all types of fertilizers. The 
existence of these stockpiles and the uncer- 
tainty of demand resulted in reduced pro- 
duction of nitrogenous fertilizer during the 
summer and fall of 1948, when electric power 
was still plentiful. A winter drought lowered 
output later 

Local shortages of such materials as cal- 
cium cyanamide and calcium nitrate, which 
require large amounts of electric power for 
production, may develop. No scarcity of 
superphosphate is foreseen 


NEW PLANT BEING BUILT, THE NETHERLANDS 


Bataafse Petroleum Maatschappij, Nether- 
lands, is erecting, in connection with its 
petroleum refinery in Rotterdam, a com- 
pletely modern plant for the manufacture of 
detergents, says a foreign chemical] journal 


PAKISTAN CONSIDERS FERTILIZER PLANT 


The Pakistan Government is considering 
the establishment of an ammonium-sulfate 
fertilizer plant in West Punjab, says a foreign 
chemical journal. It would have a capacity 
of 5,000 long tons annually A factory to 
produce electrolytic caustic soda will be built 
in West Pakistan; it will have a capacity ol 
8.8 tons of chlorine daily 


Swiss Dye Exports 


Swiss exports of coal-tar dyes and syntheti 
indigo in the first quarter of 1949 declined in 
value from those in tke fourth quarter of 
1948. Totals were 53,700,000 Swiss francs and 
77,000,000 Swiss francs, respectively. (1 Swiss 
franc = approximately US$0.23.) 

Exports of industrial chemicals declined in 
value from 23,100,000 francs in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 to 15,700,000 francs in the 
first quarter of 1949 


TUNISIAN COMPANY WILL MANUFACTURE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Fisons, Ltd., United Kingdom, has acquired 
an interest in a new company organized in 
Tunisia to produce triple superphosphate and 
will be associated with Compagnie des Phos- 
phates et du Chemin de Fer de Gafsa, which 
owns and operates phosphate-rock mines near 
the new plant Other Western European 
fertilizer companies have smaller interests, 
says a foreign chemical publication The 
new company will be known as Société Indus- 
trielle d’Acide Phosphorique et d’Engrais 





Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemj- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors to Iran in 194g 
were valued at £2,139,933, almost double the 
1947 total of £1,093,331, according to Board of 
Trade figures. In 1938 these exports were 
valued at £136,014 

The United Kingdom’s exports of creosote 
rose sharply to 4,049,072 imperial gallons in 
March 1949 from 417,869 gallons in February, 
reflecting the resumption of heavy purchases 
by the United States, says the British press. 
Possibly more important from a long-term 
view, shipments to other foreign countries 
(except Denmark) increased to 1,847,704 gal- 
lons in March from 200,000 gallons in Febru- 
ary, it is stated. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, ALGERIA 


In 1948, Algeria produced 222,976 metric 
tons of coal, compared with 205,191 tons in 
1947 Imports for consumption in 1948 
amounted to 396,271 tons, of which 48,057 
tons came from France, 45.826 tons from 
French colonies, and 302,388 tons from other 
countries, mainly the United States 

Algeria exported 30,571 tons of coal in 
1948—-28 502 tons to French colonies and 
2,069 tons to other countries 


PRODUCTION AND MARKET SITUATION, 
CANADA 


The Province of Nova Scotia, Canada, pro- 
duced 6,431,000 short tons of coal in 1948, 
the highest since 1942, when 7,205,000 tons 
were produced. During the first quarter of 
1949, however, output amounted to 1,569,000 
tons, 107,000 tons below the corresponding 
period in 1948. Some of the mines in the 
Province were shut down for brief periods 
in late February and early March because of 
cancelation of orders by the Canadian Na- 
tionl Railways, and a general dearth of 
buyers. The mild winter cused a substantial 
drop in the use of domestic coal and reduced 
the quantity of fuel required for locomotives 
needed to haul winter loads and for snow- 
removal equipment. Furthermore, Canadian 
National Railways traffic in the Atlantic re- 
gion was some 30 percent below the normal 
winter volume. For these reasons the rail- 
way’s winter stockpiles were not diminished 
at the normal rate and orders were accord- 
ingly cut back 

The independent mine operators in Nova 
Scotia, who produce approximately 13 per- 
cent of the coal mined in the Province, have 
requested that the subvention of 30 percent 
of the regular freight rate on all coal moved 
west of Levis in the Province of Quebec be 
increased to 60 percent, to enable Nova Scotia 
coal to move to markets in Quebec and On- 
tario in competition with United States sup- 
plier The independent operators claim 
that, with the present subvention, United 
States coal sells on the Quebec market at $1 
to $1.10 less per ton than Nova Scotia coal 
does. Without dock facilities in either Mont- 
real or Quebec to permit the use of cheaper 
transportation by water, the independents 
must move their coal by rail 

The plea for an increased subsidy has re- 
ceived the full support of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Mines, which is participating 
with other Provincial and Federal Govern- 
ment agencies in a systematic effort to 
mechanize the Province’s mines to the fullest 
extent possible. A recession in the industry 
would undoubtedly have a serious effect on 
this program, and the operators’ request is 
regarded as the only immediately available 
means for remedying a situation where sup- 
ply threatens to outstrip demand in certain 
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established distribution channels. The in- 
creased subsidy is regarded by the operators 
as an expedient that is desired only for the 
next 5 years, at the end of which it is ex- 
pected that the industry will have been suffi- 
ciently mechanized to put the Nova Scotia 
product on a fully competitive basis with 
United States coal in Quebec and Ontario 
markets. 


U. K. WILL DELIVER COAL TO EGYPT 


An agreement recently concluded between 
the United Kingdom and Egypt provides, 
among other things, for the delivery of 
450,000 tons of British coal to Egypt during 
1949. In 1948, the United Kingdom exported 
274,387 long tons of coal to Egypt. 


Construction 


DEVELOPMENTS, NIGERIA 


The Nigerian Public Works Department 
has planned an ambitious building program 
consisting of 43 projects estimated to cost 
nearly £2,000,000. (1 Nigerian pound 
US$4.03.) The projects are widely distrib- 
uted and consist of housing technical in- 
stitutes, hospitals, police barracks, and others. 
The largest housing scheme is planned for 
three sections of Lagos, the capital, and is 
expected to cost more than £250,000. The 
Department states that work is in progress on 
all of these projects 

A helpful, but inadequate, addition to the 
housing of transients in Lagos was the com- 
pletion, in May 1948, of the Hotel Olympic, 
with a capacity of 36 persons. It is by far 
the best hostelry in Lagos. There are plans 
for other hotels to be built in both Lagos 
and Kano. These two hotels are to be part of 
a chain planned for the principal cities along 
the coast. 

Office space is at a premium and several 
new buildings in downtown Lagos are under 
way. One important new addition to com- 
mercial Lagos was the opening, in the fall 
of 1948, of a large department store known 
as “Kingsway.” It is a three-story building 
a block long and half a block wide. It in- 
troduced a variety and quality of retail goods 
previously unknown to this Colony. It is 
generally stated to be the most impressive 
store on the West Coast, and has acted as 
a stimulant toward the improvement of 
other stores. 

One of the larger retail outlets in Lagos is 
planning an addition twice the size of its 
present store. A large part of this expansion 
is for warehousing goods prior to their ship- 
ment to outlets in the interior. 


Electrical | 
Kquipment 


The construction of a new hydroelectric 
power project is under consideration by the 
Government of the State of Mysore, India. 
The proposal calls for a dam near a place 
called Honemaradu in the northwestern por- 
tion of the State, near the present Jog Falls 
hydroelectric installation (now called the 
Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-Electric Works). 

The project is expected to generate 500,000 
kilowatts of power, and the estimated cost is 
100,000,000 rupees ($30,000,000). Expected 
completion date has yet to be announced. 





India is assertedly the principal peanut 
exporting country in the world. It has (says 
an Indian news service) about 45 percent of 
the world’s total acreage under peanut crop. 
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Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States during 
the first 3 months of 1949 consisted of pep- 
permint oil, 900 pounds, valued at $3,610; and 
citronella oil, 15,200 pounds, with a value of 
$13,1000. 


HonG Konoe’s Exports To U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during the 
first quarter of 1949 included the following 
types: Cassia, 11,340 pounds, valued at $16,- 
266; aniseed, 265,320 pounds, $172,640; cam- 
phor, 4,000 pounds, $673; ho, 1,632 pounds, 
$1,808; and cornmint, 1,728 pounds, $6,971. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of exportable coffee in Colombia 
in the 1948-49 crop year is expected to be 
about 5,600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 

On March 23, 1949, the Colombian Office of 
Exchange Control entered into a clearing 
agreement with the Netherlands, which pro- 
vides for exportation of coffee having a value 
of $500,000 to that country. This entity en- 
tered into another clearing agreement on 
March 24 by which Colombia is to export 
$3,500,000 worth of coffee to Finland. In 
both agreements the coffee shipments are to 
be made within 1 year of the date on which 
the agreements were signed. 

Exports of Colombian coffee in March 1949 
totaled 407,578 bags, as compared with 378,- 
742 bags in February and 324,925 bags in 
March 1948. The United States was the lead- 
ing purchaser in March 1949, taking 378,719 
bags; Sweden was second, 10,774 bags; and 
Canada third, 10,377 bags. The remainder 
went to Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Argentina, and Africa. 


CosTa RICAN CACAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


When the cacao market broke in October 
1948, the slump affected a large part of the 
Costa Rican economy, as cacao is the coun- 
try’s fourth largest money crop. During the 
first quarter of 1948 Costa Rican cacao beans 
were bringing $0.40 to $0.44 a pound; the 
average price at the close of the first quarter 
of 1949 was $0.17 to $0.18 f. o. b. Limon, Costa 
Rica. 

The fall (main) crop for 1948-49 matured 
more than 2 months late, with the result 
that exports during the first quarter of 1949 
were the heaviest since the fourth quarter of 
1947. In fact, the fall and spring crops vir- 
tually merged into one crop this year. 

The previous estimates of heavier produc- 
tion during the first 6 months of the 1948-49 
crop year than in the like period of the 
1947—48 crop year proved to be too optimistic. 
Although exports for the October 1947—March 
1948 period were slightly less than 3,000 
metric tons, only 2,500 tons were exported 
from October 1948 through March 1949. 
Domestic consumption in both instances was 
fairly constant, and there was practically no 
carry-over. 

The estimate of production for the 1949 
calendar year is being revised downward from 
6,000 tons previously forecast, as it is doubt- 


ful that production will exceed 5,250 tons. 
At present prices, such exports would bring 
less than $2,000,000, compared with $3,506,000 
from exports during 1948 and $3,127,000 in 
1947. 


Cacao CROP OF NIGERIA 


The total amount of Nigerian cacao pur- 
chased for export by March 31, 1949, was 
99,943 tons from the main crop; this repre- 
sents more or less final figures and parallels 
the estimates of last October that the crop 
would approximate 100,000 tons. 

Light-crop purchases totaled 1,913 tons at 
the end of March. This compares with 1,124 
tons purchased by the same date in 1948. In- 
dications are that the light crop will be small, 
as appears to be customary when the main 
crop is good. 

Export figures for March are not available, 
but by the end of February 66,933 tons of the 
present crop had been shipped from Nigeria. 
Estimates of exports for March totaled about 
10,000 tons, thus there is a balance of 25,000 
tons in transit or in storage. 

Despite the good crop in 1949 in compari- 
son with that of last year, the Cocoa Market- 
ing Board estimates that the season will be 
unprofitable, as the cacao is still selling for 
about £100 a ton alongside ship in Lagos, 
and the Board is paying the farmers £120 a 
ton. The price paid the farmers which the 
Board guaranteed for the current season, 
plus the commission paid the middleman 
purchaser, plus certain other expenses, means 
that the Board is now losing about £27 on 
every ton of cacao exported. (£1=-$4.0314 
United States currency.) 


Dairy Products 


ITALIAN EXPORTS OF CHEESE 


Italy’s cheese exports in 1949 may amount 
to more than twice as much as those of 
1948, although only half as large as average 
annual prewar exports. On February 19, 
1949, an agreement was concluded between 
the Instituto Nazionale per il Commercio con 
Estero at Rome and the British Min\stry of 
Food for the export of a relatively large quan- 
tity of cheese to the United Kingdom. 

The agreement calls for the export to the 
United Kingdom of from 3,000 to 4,000 metric 
tons of Gorgonzola cheese, 1,000 metric tons 
of soft cheese, and 1,400 tons of processed 
cheese in the 10-month period March 1 to 
December 31, 1949. The exact quantity of 
Gorgonzola cheese to be exported will de- 
pend upon the United Kingdom’s month-to- 
month requirements, but the Italians fully 
expect to export 4,000 metric tons. 

Although the exports of 5,400 to 6,400 met- 
ric tons of cheese of all types appear small 
in comparison with total Italian prewar ex- 
ports of cheese, postwar shipments have been 
so small that the United Kingdom’s pur- 
chases in 1949 will show a significant increase. 
Italian cheese exports in the 10-year period 
1931—40 averaged 25,600 metric tons annually, 
of which almost one-half was shipped to 
the United States. 

During the war, exports of cheese from 
Italy were almost nil; total exports in 1946 
amounted to 827 metric tons; in 1947, 1,589 
tons; and in 1948 to 6,539 tons. 

The price for Gorgonzola to be shipped 
during the period March—July 1949 has been 
set at 2s. 444d. a pound (about US$0.48) 
free at Chiasso (Italian-Swiss frontier). The 
price covering the second half of 1949 will 
be established in July. 


Grains and Products 


NETHERLANDS RICE CONSUMPTION AND 
IMPORTS 


In 1948, imports of rice into the Nether- 
lands amounted to 4,714 metric tons, of 
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which 2,079 tons were rough rice and 2,644 
tons were milled rice, including 1,237 tons 
of broken rice. Burma supplied 2,027 tons 
of rough rice. Only 15 metric tons of milled 
and broken rice were exported in 1948, leav- 


ing net imports of 4,708 tons. For the 
current year the outlook is that about 30,000 
tons will be imported, the bulk of which 
will be consumed domestically. 

Rice imports of only 2 metric tons were 
reported for 1947. Prior to the war, how- 
ever, the Netherlands carried on an extensive 
trade in rice. Imports average 200,906 met- 
ric tons in the years 1936-38. Exports for 
the same years averaged 116,993 tons, leav- 
ing an annual average net import of 84,913 
metric toms. Imports during prewar years 
were largely rough rice, and exports, milled 
rice. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Collections of wheat and rye from Sweden's 
1948 crcp reached 704,000 tons on January 
31, 1949. Corresponding collections in 1947-— 
48 (a poor crop year) were 346,000 tons and 
in 1944-47 (a normal year) 615,000 tons. Re- 
maining collections of wheat and rye are 
officially estimated at 51,000 tons which 
would raise total collections of the 1948 crop 
to 755,000 tons. 

Collections of coarse grain and pulses up 
to January 31, 1949, totaled 259,000 tons as 
follows: Barley, 95,000; oats, 124,000; mixed 
grain, 28,000; pulses, 12,000 tons. Corre- 
sponding collections last year totaled 258,000 
tons and in 1946-47, 250,000 tons. The prob- 
able remaining collections of the 1948 crop 
are 40,000 tons, bringing the total for the 
marketing season up to approximately 300,- 
000 tons. 

Total production of coarse grain and 
pulses was 1,576,000 tons in 1948, as com- 
pared with 1,311,000 tons in 1947 and 1,513,- 
000 tons in 1946. Except for barley, which 
is under Government seizure order, most of 
the coarse grain is retained on the farms. 

Imports of grain during December 1948 
through January 1949 were as _ follows: 
Wheat, 7,324 tons; rye, 14,879 tons; oats, 
3,555 tons; barley, 1,942 tons; peas and beans, 
651 tons. During the same period, 2,328 tons 
of wheat, 4,363 tons of oats, 1,326 tons of 
barley, and 1,639 tons of peas were exported. 

Commercial millings of bread grain in De- 
cember 1948 amounted to 28,928 tons of 
wheat and 13, 406 tons of rye. In addition, 
about 4,500 tons of barley were milled for 
admixture in flour of wheat and rye. During 
the same month, 3,364 tons of oats were 
used for the manufacture of oats grits. 

Farmers’ custom grindings of wheat and 
rye for household purposes in December 1948 
amounted to about 8,000 tons. December 
millings of wheat and rye amounted to 
about 50,300 tons and those of all bread 
grains (including barley) totaled about 
55,000 tons. 

Farmers’ millings have increased greatly 
since abolition of bread rationing on Octo- 
ber 2, 1948. Commercial millings of wheat 
and rye, on the other hand, were only a 
little larger in the last quarter of 1948 than 
during the same period in 1947 when coarse 
grain was mixed at a higher rate than during 
the present season and roughly corresponded 
to the 1946 level. 

Commercial stocks of wheat and rye on 
December 31, 1948, held by the grain dealers, 
the Swedish Grain Co. (a state corporation), 
and by the commercial mills amounted to 
380,300 tons of wheat and 151,700 tons of 
rye. Corresponding stocks in the preceding 
year totaled 256,000 tons. 





Production of radio receivers in Canada 
during 1948 amounted to 575,000 units. 
Approximately 3,750,000 sets were in use as 
of December 31. 
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Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 
JAMAIca, B. W. I. 


The year 1949 is proving to be a good 
sugar year in Jamaica, British West Indies, 
and crop estimates have been revised upward 
each month. The most recent estimate 
places 1949 production at 234,000 long tons 
of sugar from 2,165,105 tons of cane ground. 
Higher yields of cane per acre and sugar con- 
tent of cane together have contributed to 
this improved outlook. 

Exports of sugar from Jamaica in the first 
3 months of 1949 amounted to 53,386 long 
tons. Of this amount, the United Kingdom 
took 32,709 long tons; Canada, 19,999 tons; 
Bahamas, 350 tons; British Honduras, 48 
tons; and Bermuda, 280 tons. 

In April shipments of sugar were expected 
to be record-breaking, totaling 37,000 tons, 
as compared with top monthly figures of 
25,000 tons in previous years. Exports for 
1949 will amount to nearly 190,000 tons, after 
providing the 45,000-ton quota established 
for Jamaican consumption. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
SURPLUS HONEY 


The Canadian Agricultural Prices Support 
Board has been authorized to purchase 
5,000,000 pounds of bulk honey, according to 
the Minister of Agriculture. The price paid 
for white No. 1 grade, in carlot quantities, 
delivered at Montreal, will be about 14 cents 
a pound if pasteurized and 13 cents a pound 
if not pasteurized. 

Canada’s production of more than 45,000,- 
000 pounds of honey in 1948 was 8,000,000 
pounds greater than in 1947. In addition, 
the total 1948 honey supply was increased by 
an estimated 5,000,000-pound carry-over from 
the 1947 crop. Canada’s domestic consump- 
tion of honey has dropped since sugar ration- 
ing was discontinued and since such products 
as sirups, jams, jellies, and marmalade be- 
came freely available. Only insignificant 
quantities have been or are expected to be 
exported. 

The probable carry-over of honey from the 
1948 crop is estimated by the Government to 
be at least 10,000,000 pounds and may be 
greater. This large surplus was depressing 
prices and bringing financial distress to many 
beekeepers. The Government’s purchase of 
about half of this surplus is therefore aimed 
at supporting the price of honey and provid- 
ing financial assistance to beekeepers 

The method of disposal of Government- 
owned stocks has not yet been determined 
The Government expects to find an export 
outlet, even if sales must be made at a loss. 
Failing that, the honey may be given away to 
hospitals and other institutions in Canada, 
but only as a last resort, for that action would 
tend to depress domestic demand 


General Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Imports of phonograph records into Can- 
ada in 1948 practically doubled the previous 
high of 1947. The increase is attributed to 
the fact that records were among the few 
consumer items not restricted under the 
emergency exchange conservation program 
effective November 18, 1947. 

During the first 11 months of 1948, the 
value of records imported by Canada 
amounted to $1,091,641. This figure included 
only ordinary phonograph records, whereas 
the figures for previous years included tran- 
scriptions of broadcasts, matrices, and tapes. 





Therefore, an exact comparison of the sta. 
tistics is not possible. 

France and Switzerland reentered the ex. 
port market in phonograph records in 1948, 
and approximately $91,000 of the above. 
mentioned $1,091,641 covered Canadian im. 
ports from these two countries; approxi- 
mately $850,000 worth came from the Uniteq 
States, and about 150,000 worth from the 
United Kingdom. Measures to assure a large 
portion of this trade to the United Kingdom 
have been given some consideration. 

Canada exports relatively small quantities 
of records to the United States and these 
consist mainly of French-Canadian records 
which are popular in French-speaking com- 
munities in New England. Aside from these 
French-language records, Canada’s produc- 
tion consists chiefly of the pressing of dup- 
licates under license from the parent or as- 
sociate company in the United States. 


PHONOGRAPH-RECORD SUPPLY SITUATION, 
DENMARK 


Immediately after the close of World War 
II, Danish imports of phonograph records in- 
creased sharply, but shortages of exchange 
and the resultant import restrictions made 
it impossible to meet the demand 

In 1947, a prominent dealer in phonograph 
records obtained permission to import three 
record presses and a limited quantity of raw 
materials These presses were loaned by 
the parent firm 

The firm has an output of 2,100 records 
daily and has begun exporting records made 
by various Danish musicians and orchestras. 
It plans to export recordings of Danish folk 
music to the United States 


PRODUCTION IN JUTLAND, DENMARK 


Costume dolls, wooden toys, needlework, 
amber trinkets, baby carriages, children’s 
vehicles, and miscellaneous novelties of wood, 
fishskin, paper, and wood are among the 
consumer goods produced in Jutland (Den- 
mark) More than 500 different items are 
particularly interesting to the tourist trade. 
Although export interest is largely a matter 
of future possibilities because of present 
controls on international trade, tentative 
orders have been placed for some of the 
afore-mentioned goods. For example, buyers 
from Palestine, Syria, Sweden, and South 
America have left bids for baby carriages, 
which are also among the most-wanted items 
in the domestic trade 


POSSIBLE MARKET FOR PLASTIC PRODUCTS, 
HAITI 


There is a possibility that a market for 
low-cost plastic items may be developed in 
Haiti, although the market for high-priced 
consumer goods is limited. Port-au-Prince 
is the center of trade activities 


PRESENT DEMAND FOR SAWS AND FILES 
REDUCED, IRAQ 


Demand in Iraq for saws and files has been 
reduced because of surplus British stocks ac- 
cumulated during the war, augmented by 
subsequent heavy imports from. sterling 
areas. United States tools are well regarded 
for their quality; prospects for increased par- 
ticipation of United States exporters in this 
market, however, are uncertain. 


PRODUCTION OF MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS, 
AND FIELD GLASSES, JAPAN 


Japanese production of microscopes aver- 
aged 1,753 monthly during 1948 compared 
with 592 monthly during 1947. Production 
of binoculars and field glasses averaged 5,570 
monthly during 1948 compared with 2,549 
during 1947. 
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HANDICRAFT FRODUCTION, LIBERIA 


Articles produced by Liberian craftsmen 
include slippers, sandals, bags, pocketbooks, 
knife sheaths, and other novelties of leather; 
a rough homespun (‘country cloth”) used 
in making clothing and blankets; handbags, 
pillfolds, baskets, shopping bags, mats, and 
decorative hangings for walls or covers for 
tables, of raffia; objects of metal, such as rep- 
licas of “devil masks,” models of birds, and 
animals, as well as tools such as knives, 
swords, cutlasses, axes, spears, and arrows; 
masks, carved figures of people, animals, and 
birds, and miscellaneous articles of wood; 
and some ceramic articles, principally clay 
pots and water coolers. 


MANUFACTURE OF PLUMBING FIXTURES AND 
HARDWARE, MExIcOo 


Plumbing fixtures reportedly are to be 
manufactured in Monterrey, Mexico, by a 
new industrial concern capitalized = at 
1,000,000 pesos. Another new concern, cap- 
italized at 400,000 pesos, will manufacture 
hardware in the same city. Neither firm is 
yet in operation. 

United States exports of sanitary ware to 
Mexico in 1948, valued at $1,212,305, were 
30.2 percent below the 1947 total of $1,736,835. 
Similarly, hardware exports to Mexico de- 
clined from $1,872,298 in 1947 to $1,094,437 
in 1948, a drop of 41.5 percent 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL HAND TOOLS, 
INDONESIA 


Machetes and other types of agricultural 
knives accounted for a large part of the $455,- 
037 worth of “cutlery and parts, not else- 
where specified"’ exported in 1948 from the 
United States to Indonesia. However, United 
States participation in that market for hoes 
and axes has been negligible. Particular ef- 
forts have been made by manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom and Germany to develop 
eye hoes of similar design but of demon- 
strated superiority to the Indonesian prod- 
uct; hence imports of eye hoes have been 
received principally from those sources. 

The types of agricultural hand tools fa- 
miliar to United States users are not cus- 
tomarily employed in Indonesia. Special 
kinds of “patjols’” (eye hoes or mattocks), 
axes, machetes, and similar types of cutting 
knives are in ordinary daily use. Many of 
these tools are made in numerous small 
blacksmith shops and in a few larger do- 
mestic metalworking shops 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL REQUIREMENTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Annual requirements for mother-of-pearl 
for the manufacture of buttons and other ar- 
ticles in Portugal amounts to 250 to 300 
metric tons, about 93 percent of which is 
supplied by the United States. Most of the 
Portuguese manufactures from the shelis is 
distributed to the domestic market and to 
Portuguese colonies. Future manufacture 
depends upon permission from the Portu- 
guese Government to import the shell in 
quantities sufficient to keep plants in opera- 
tion. The latest production statistics avail- 
able are those for 1947 in which year output 
amounted to 219,000 gross, compared with 
224,000 gross in the preceding year. 


MANUFACTURES FROM CASEIN PLASTICS, 
o. 


The manufacture of buttons, buckles, 
slides, clips, dress ornaments, knitting nee- 
dles, combs, parts for toilet accessories, foun- 
tain pens, umbrella handles and low-tension 
electrical accessories, from casein plastics in 
the United Kingdom has been handicapped 
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by shortages in the supply of rennet casein. 
Rennet casein is purchased on Government 
account and distributed by the Raw Mate- 
rials Department of the Board of Trade. 
Negotiations have been carried on with New 
Zealand and it is hoped that the supply 
problem will be solved. 

Considerable work has been done on a 
project to produce a synthetic fiber, “Ardil,” 
from peanut protein to replace or supple- 
ment rennet casein. 


Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


CLOSING OF CERTAIN SHELLAC FACTORIES, 
INDIA 


Sabha, an association of shellac manufac- 
turing and marketing interests in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, India, has announced the 
closing of its shellac factories. The imposi- 
tion in April 1949 of a sales tax by the Gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces is said to 
differentiate the market of that area from 
Calcutta and to place shellac interests in the 
Province at a disadvantage. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of rosin and natural resins into 
the Republic of the Philippines from the 
United States in the second half of 1948 
totaled 748 metric tons, valued at $164,500, 
according to official customs statistics. 


[ron and Steel 


PRODUCTION INCREASED, BIZONAL GERMANY 


The January 1949 production of pig iron 
and ingot steel in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many showed a substantial increase over 
December 1948. Output of pig iron rose to 
547,400 metric tons and ingot steel to 651,400 
tons compared with 514,400 tons and 612,300 
tons, respectively, during the preceding 
month. January 1948 production totaled 
265,800 metric tons of pig iron and 304,000 
tons of ingot steel. 

Finished steel (hot rolled products) out- 
put was 438,900 metric tons in December 1948 
and 438,600 tons in January 1949 against 
214,600 tons in January 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, LUXEMBOURG 


February 1949 production of pig iron and 
raw steel in Luxembourg amounted to 237,117 
and 225,807 metric tons, respectively, as com- 
pared with 247,167 metric tons and 227,552 
tons, respectively, produced during January 
1949. The February 1948 production of pig 
iron and raw steel amounted to 186,657 tons 
and 194,603 tons, respectively. The total 
production of pig iron in 1948 was 2,626,332 
tons and of raw steel, 2,452,848 tons. 

Countries now buying Luxembourg steel 
are the United States, Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Indonesia, Union 
of South Africa, Switzerland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Pakistan, and Portugal. 
During 1948, Luxembourg shipped the fol- 
lowing products to the United States: Steel 
angles, bars, and beams, 65,957 metric tons; 
steel rails and accessories, 664 tons; and pig 
iron, 15,094 tons. The total value was $8,- 
920,000. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Norway’s imports of iron and_ “steel 
amounted to 305,728 metric tons in 1948, as 
compared with 315,205 metric tons in 1947 


and 358,124 in 1939. The values were 249,- 
072 crowns, 222,938 crowns, and 88,008 crowns, 
respectively. (One crown=US$0.2016.) Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Sweden sup- 
plied the major portion of the tonnage im- 
ported during the year 1948. Belgium-Lux- 
embourg and the United States each shipped 
approximately 27 percent of the value of 
Norway’s total imports of iron and steel; the 
United Kingdom provided 23 percent; French 
and Swedish shipments each amounted to 
6 percent; Germany supplied less than 1 per- 
cent; and the remainder was obtained from 
unspecified countries. 

Extraordinary requirements for some 
forms of steel, notably steel plate for ship- 
building, were not met in 1948. 

The difficult situation with respect to 
United States dollars and Belgian francs 
slowed imports considerably. An agreement 
reached with Belgian producers allowed for 
an accelerated rate of shipments during the 
last half of the year; however, the total 
amount of Belgian steel arriving in Norway 
in 1948 was less than demand and less than 
Belgium supplied in 1947. 

Production of finished steel in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 65,000 to 70,000 metric tons, an in- 
crease of about 12 percent over 1947. 

Electric-furnace pig-iron production 
dropped slightly in 1948 to 63,300 metric tons 
from 64,500 tons in 1947. 

It is reported that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment will purchase a tin-plate mill at Bergen 
from the present private owners and mod- 
ernize and enlarge it for use in conjunction 
with a Government steel plant now under 
construction. 


Leather and 
Products 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Footwear production in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany totaled 4,162,000 pairs in March 
1949 as compared with 4,100,000 pairs in Feb- 
ruary. Production of work and heavy sport 
shoes in the 2-month period amounted to 
776,000 pairs; street shoes, 4,477,000; light 
shoes, 2,892,000; and shoes with wooden 
soles, 117,000. 


NEW ZEALAND’S OUTPUT OF HIDES AND 
SKINS 


In the first quarter of 1949 (with compara- 
ble figures for January-March 1948 in paren- 
theses) New Zealand Produced 132,843 
(145,051) cattle hides; 20,067 (22,597) calf- 
skins; 1,879,823 (1,837,574) sheepskins; and 
7,092,529 (7,251,602) lambskins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF LOGS AND LUMBER; REFORESTA- 
TION, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Significant exports of domestic logs and 
lumber from British Honduras in 1948 (1947 
figures in parentheses) were as follows: 
Mahogany logs, 503,328 cubic feet valued at 
$977,461 (427,811 cubic feet, value $711,250); 
mahogany lumber, 361,092 cubic feet, value 
$1,129,167 (383,317 cubic feet, value $1,089,- 
784); pine lumber, 399,085 cubic feet, value 
$418,553 (negligible). During 1948 the value 
of mahogany logs comprised 22 percent of 
total British Honduran exports; mahogany 
lumber, 24 percent; and pine lumber, 9 per- 
cent. 
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The closing of the Guatemalan border 
caused a sharp drop in the quantity of Guate- 
malan mahogany reexported through British 
Honduras. Arrangements were made to 
transport across the border some logs already 
cut; therefore the full impact of the closing 
of the border will not be felt until mid-1949. 
As a result of the embargo on transborder 
shipments, one lumber company has moved 
from British Honduras; the other two large 
companies have apparently adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude while hoping for some 
change in the situation. 

The local government has discouraged the 
exportation of logs and encouraged the es- 
tablishment of sawmills to aid in relieving 
local unemployment. Eight new sawmills 
were established during 1948, bringing the 
total at the end of the year to 22. 

The Forestry Department has received all 
mahogany on Crown lands for use by the 
sawmills, with the exception of veneer logs, 
which may be exported. 

Efforts by the Forestry Department to pro- 
mote forest regeneration have been aided 
by a $200,000 grant received under the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Program. 
This money will be used over an 8-year period 
to supplement the $80,000 annual appropria- 
tion currently made available by the colony 
for such work as planting, building of forest 
roads, and fire protection. Approximately 150 
acres of mahogany were planted in 1948 
through the cooperation of local farmers who 
planted farm crops with the new trees. It is 
hoped to increase mahogany plantings to 250 
acres yearly with a goal of 220 acres annually 
set for new pine plantings. 


DOMINICAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


Dominican exports of nearly all types of 
lumber and wood products declined in both 
volume and value in 1948 from 1947 ship- 
ments. Pine and mahogany, the two leading 
lumber export items, showed the greatest 
decline. Exports of pine amounted to only 
1,086,861 board feet in 1948 compared with 
5,077,581 board feet in 1947; mahogany ship- 
ments in 1948 amounted to 108,203 board feet 
compared with 707,816 board feet in 1947. 
Government restrictions on the exportation 
of fine hardwoods is the main reason for the 
decline in 1948 mahogany shipments. 

Following the sharp drop in pine exports, 
the Dominican Government removed the do- 
mestic tax of $1.20 per gross metric ton on 
pine produced for export (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds). Dominican exporters be- 
lieved that local pine was priced too high to 
compete in French and Netherlands West In- 
dies and Puerto Rico, the principal market 
outlets. This domestic tax was removed on 
pine for export only; pine cut for local con- 
sumption is still subject to this tax, as are 
mahogany and other tropical hardwoods. The 
miscellaneous taxes, such as cargo, cargo 
handling, and license taxes, on pine exports, 
which aggregate approximately 12 percent ad 
valorem, are still in effect. 


LuMBER Exports; CONDITIONS IN INDUS- 
TRY, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Exports of lumber from French West Africa 
during the first 11 months of 1948 amounted 
to 69,921 metric tons (1 metric ton—2,204.6 
pounds) surpassing for the first time 1939 
shipments which totaled 66,000 tons. Ex- 
ports in 1947 amounted to 48,755 tons and in 
1946, only 41,062 tons. 

As the Ivory Coast is the principal source 
of all French West African wood exports, 
conditions in that colony determine the 
state of the industry. Shipments have been 
greatly limited because of inadequate port 
facilities coupled with a railroad strike in 
the last quarter of 1947. This lack of trans- 
portation has so added to production costs 
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that Ivory Coast lumber cannot compete in 
many markets, and stocks are reported to 
have accumulated. Insufficient loading 
equipment has caused an increase in ocean 
freight rates and has emphasized the need 
for faster loading so as to reduce the period 
that ships must now wait. 

Some improvement in the situation is ex- 
pected with the opening of the port at 
Abidjan. More mechanical equipment will 
be needed. 


SOFTWOOD-TIMBER IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 


Softwood-timber imports into the Nether- 
lands in 1948 totaled 1,400,000 cubic meters. 
Sweden was by far the largest supplier with 
33 percent, followed by Germany, 15 percent; 
Czechoslovakia, 13 percent; and Yugoslavia, 
7% percent. Near the end of 1948; the 
U.S. S. R., after a lapse of several years, re- 
sumed the exportation of timber to the 
Netherlands; by the close of the year the 
total quantity shipped amounted to nearly 
50,000 cubic meters. Netherlands trade cir- 
cles regard these imports as an indication of 
the Soviet Union's resumption of its prewar 
position as the principal Netherlands timber 
supplier. 

Because of hard-currency difficulties, the 
Netherlands is drastically limiting lumber 
purchases from the United States. Under 
existing or proposed trade agreements im- 
ports of sawn softwoods expected in 1949 
are as follows (in cubic meters): Sweden, 
450,000; Finland, 330,000; U. S. S. R., 95,000; 
Austria, 60,000; Czechoslovakia, 50,000; Po- 
land, 40,000; and Yugoslavia, an undeter- 
mined amount (1948 shipments totaled 120.- 
000 cubic meters) 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS OF TRACTORS 


The number of wheel tractors to be im- 
ported into Australia during the year ending 
June 30, 1950, will be the largest on record, 
according to the Prime Minister. Of these, 
12,000 will come from the United Kingdom 
and 3,800 from the United States. The av- 
erage annual imports of this type of tractor 
over a 6-year period preceding the outbreak 
of war were 3,913 units. He also stated that 
more track-type tractors will be imported 
from the United States in 1949-50 than in 
1948-49. The additional dollars to permit 
this were obtained by a reduction in wheel- 
type tractors. The increase in track-type 
tractors is considered necessary because of 
the urgent need of mechanization in open- 
cut coal mining, timber cutting, and large- 
scale earth-moving projects. 


AUSTRIAN FIRM Exports TRACTORS 


In 1948 the Austrian Steyr-Daimler-Puch 
A. G., often referred to as the Steyr Works, 
produced 4,000 two-cylinder Diesel tractors. 
At the beginning of this year output was in- 
creased 20 machines per day, according to 
the Austrian Consul General in New York. 
Delivery contracts for the export of more 
than 1,500 tractors were recently signed with 
Italy, Sweden, Poland, and Rumania. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MECHANICAL CROP 
PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Large-scale experimental work in mechan- 
ical crop production in the central rain belt 
of Egypt, which was started some years ago, 
will be intensified according to a statement 
by the Civil Secretary of the Sudan. The 





Secretary pointed out that this is a part of 
the scheme to develop the country’s re. 
sources, which is the Government's Policy 
for 1949. 

Among the projects relating to agriculture, 
which later will require modern agricultural 
equipment, are the Gezira scheme and the 
Zande district project. The Irrigation De. 
partment will continue the Gezira develop- 
ment scheme, which comprises the widening 
of the Gezira canal, the expansion of the Ge. 
zira irrigated area from 900,000 to 1,000,000 
feddans (1 feddan=1.038 acres) and pro- 
vision for additional alternative schemes on 
the White Nile. Rural water supplies wil] 
be increased, agriculture in both the rain and 
river-irrigated areas will be developed, and 
production will be increased both for in. 
ternal needs and for export. 

Plans are being made by the Government 
for the organization and management of the 
Gezira scheme, which will come due for 
nationalization in 1950. 

The experiment being undertaken in the 
Zande district of the Equatoria Province is 
for the production of food and cash crops 
for processing locally. 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS, FINLAND 


Finland imported nearly 3,600 farm trac- 
tors in the 4 years 1945-48, including 305 im- 
ported from the U. S.; more than 2,000 were 
imported in 1948. The farms of the country 
at the close of 1948 had slightly under 9,000 
tractors, according to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Of these, 3,600 were rated as “good,” 
about 3,200 as in “medium” condition, and 
2,200 as “poor.” These do not include trac- 
tors used in industry, in road construction, 
or by the Land Clearing Co 

Although tractor numbers are not the sole 
indication of mechanization, they are a sig- 
nificant indication of a trend in moderniza- 
tion of the country’s agriculture. 


ARRIVAL OF TRACTORS IN POLAND FROM 
AUSTRIA 


Of 400 “Steyer”’ tractors purchased in Aus- 
tria by the Polish Government's “Motozbyt” 
enterprise, 200 have arrived in Poland and 
have been transferred to the distribution 
center Additional smaller shipments are 
arriving 

The tractors are destined for transporta- 
tion purposes and will not be allotted to 
farm-machine centers, so that no new types 
of agricultural tractors will be introduced in 
farming. The Steyer tractors are equipped 
with Diesel engines of 26-horsepower Ca- 
pacity. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


CREDITS FOR IMPORTS, ALGERIA 


Dollar credits set aside for importation into 
Algeria of construction and mine equipment 
for the first and second quarters this year 
plus unexpended credits carried over from 
1948 amounted to $1,623,213 


INSTALLATION OF NEW EQUIPMENT, CHINA 


The installation of new refinery equip- 
ment, completed after a year’s work at the 
Kaohsiung refinery of the China Petroleum 
Corp. was expected to double the gasoline 
production after May. 

The installation of 40 electrolyzers by the 
Taiwan Soda Corp..is expected to add 200 
metric tons of soda to the current potential 
maximum production of 600 tons monthly. 
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DANISH TANNERIES NEED MODERN 
MACHINERY 


Many Danish tanneries are reported to be 
eager to install modern postwar machinery, 
some of which is not manufactured in Den- 
mark. Importations have been handicapped 
by a shortage of the most essential machinery 
in the countries from which importation is 
possible under current foreign-trade restric- 
tions. 


SPINDLES AND LOOMS IN TRAVANCORE, INDIA 


Orders for 24,000 spindles have been placed 
in the United Kingdom and Switzerland by 
two new textile mills in the State of Travan- 
core, South India. The firms are the Vijaya- 
mohini Mills in Trivandrum and the Bala- 
rama Varma Textiles, Ltd., in Shencottah, 
which have ordered 12,000 spindles each. 
Both new mills probably will be in operation 
by mid 1949. 

The A. D. Cotton Mill at Quilon with 12,000 
spindles and 300 power looms is the only tex- 
tile mill presently operating in Travancore, 
although there are over 40,000 hand looms 
operated by cottage labor. The Government 
of India in 1946 allotted 50,000 spindles to 
the state; the unused quota has been ear- 
marked for two other firms, the names of 
which are not available. 


SPINDLES OPERATING UNDER CONTROL OF 
TEXTILE BOARD, POLAND 


Equipment of Polish textile plants op- 
erating under the control of the Central 
Board of the Textile Industry included 1,176,- 
000 cotton spindles, 200,000 woolen spindles, 
and 110,000 bast-fiber spindles in October 
1948, compared with 1,044,000 cotton spin- 
dles, 181,000 woolen spindles, and 117,000 
bast-fiber spindles in October 1947. 


RETARDED PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Production of machinery in Sweden dur- 
ing 1948, according to preliminary figures, 
increased only about 3 percent over the pre- 
ceding year, despite a large existing demand 
in the country and abroad. This retarded 
production was due principally to shortages 
of labor and materials such as castings and 
steel. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN CZECHOSLOVAK 
FILM INDUSTRY 


The First Five-Year Economic Plan of the 
Development of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
which became effective January 1, 1949, calls 
for production of 56 full-length feature films 
and 143 short subjects by the year 1953. The 
total gross value of the entire production in 
this sector of the plan is 575,000,000 crowns, 
compared with 370,000,000 crowns for 1948, 
an increase of 56 percent (1 crown = approxi- 
mately US$0.02). 

It is also planned to increase the number 
of motion-picture theaters by 1,380. At 
present there are 1,928 theaters im operation 
in Czechoslovakia. 


DEVELOPMENTS, ETHIOPIA 


During the last quarter of 1948 and the first 
quarter of 1949, there has been an increase in 
attendance at the theaters in Ethiopia and 
also additional showings of feature films. 
Seven theaters are now operating, and the 
average weekly attendance is about 9,000 per- 
sons. Four of the theaters show three fea- 
ture films weekly, whereas three theaters 
show only two each week. About 90 percent 
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of the films shown are United States films; 
the remaining 10 percent come from the 
United Kingdom, France, Egypt, and Greece. 
Theaters in Ethiopia receive their films either 
from United States distributors in Cairo or 
through a local distributor. 

Titles in both French and Arabic are super- 
imposed; there is no dubbing. If it were 
possible to superimpose Amharic titles in lieu 
of either the French or Arabic, the potential 
audience would be increased. The number of 
persons who can read either French or Arabic 
is comparatively small; those who can read 
Amharic is somewhat larger. To popularize 
United States films so as to reach the broad- 
est base of Ethiopian population, dubbing in 
Amharic would be required. 

Billboards, trailers, and men carrying sand- 
wich boards are the principal means of ad- 
vertising feature films in Ethiopia. News- 
paper advertising is not used. Some criti- 
cism is frequently directed at United States 
feature films because they are often 4 or 5 
years old. 


CENSORSHIP IN PERU 


According to the Peruvian Censorship Sec- 
tion, 220 motion pictures were presented for 
censorship during the first quarter of 1949. 
Of this total 50 were short subjects and news- 
reels and the remainder were feature films. 
Of the 170 feature films submitted, 65 were 
from the United States, 30 from Mexico, 20 
from Argentina, 14 from the United Kingdom, 
9 each from China and France, 8 each from 
Italy and Spain, 4 from Japan, 2 from Chile, 
and 1 from Russia. 

The Film Censorship Board provided for in 
the Supreme Decree of January 27, 1949, was 
formally installed on February 23, 1949. On 
this occasion the Minister of Public Educa- 
tion recommended that the Board guide its 
actions on the basis of prohibiting the exhi- 
bition of the following types of films: Anarch- 
ical and communistic films and those con- 
trary to patriotic sentiments; crime films in 
which criminals are not punished; and films 
with morbidly sensual themes. 

Trade sources assert that it is yet too early 
to assess the effects of the new censorship 
policies; however, they are generally believed 
to be more lenient. This is evidenced by the 
fact that a few films held up by the former 
organization have recently been released for 
public exhibition with only minor deletions. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CopPER, LEAD, AND ZINC PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Copper-ore production in Spain during 
1948 was approximately 60,000 metric tons 
above the 1947 total, according to preliminary 
statistics. Total production for the year was 
335,315 tons compared with 270,589 tons in 
1947 (gross weight). Black-copper output 
was 4,261 tons in 1948, compared with 2,838 
tons in the preceding year. Blister copper 
was approximately the same in both years— 
5,041 tons in 1948 and 5,019 tons in 1947. Ce- 
ment copper was considerably lower, amount- 
ing to only 3,819 tons in 1948, compared with 
4,769 tons in 1947. 

Spain imported 10,124 tons of unmanufac- 
tured copper in 1948, of which the United 
Kingdom accounted for 2,688 tons and British 
East Africa for 5,072 tons. Imports of manu- 
factured copper are prohibited except for 
items not produced locally. Bars, sheets, and 
wire product imports during 1948 totaled 
3,914 metric tons, principally from the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Lead production in Spain declined during 
1948, according to preliminary statistics. 
Lead ore (72 percent lead content) output 


was 36,200 metric tons, approximately 6,000 
tons below the 1947 production of 42,947 tons. 
Lead metal production declined 50 percent, 
because of delays in coal deliveries which re- 
duced smelter operations. The 1948 output 
was 16,451 tons compared with 34,383 tons 
in 1947. The United States received 1,500 
tons of the 8,740 tons of metallic lead ex- 
ported during 1948. 

Zinc production, according to preliminary 
figures, increased somewhat during 1948. 
Zinc-ore (58.8 percent zinc content) output 
was 73,994 metric tons compared with 67,962 
tons in 1947. Zinc-metal production in- 
creased from 19,836 tons in 1947 to 23,648 
tons in 1948. Exports of zinc ore, amounting 
to 50,697 tons in 1948, were slightly lower 
than the 1947 figure of 52,878 tons. The 
United States, Norway, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium-Luxembourg 
Union each received exports of less than 9,000 
tons. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SUPPLY SITUATION, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The coconut provides the only domestic 
supply of fats and oils in Jamaica. Al- 
though this crop was seriously damaged by 
the hurricane of 1944 and recoveries are pro- 
ceeding slowly, the industry hopes to be in 
position to export by 1952. Soap and edible- 
oil factories in Kingston received 4,620 long 
tons of copra in 1948. The industry hopes 
that 6,000 tons of copra will be produced in 
1949, which is still far below the prehurricane 
level of 10,000 to 12,000 tons annually. 

The island requires annually about 1,300 
tons of compound lard, 900 tons of margarine 
and butter substitutes, about 4,000 tons of 
laundry soap, and 450 tons of toilet soap. 
With the aid of substantial imports of fats 
and oils, local factories supply this demand. 
In 1948, imported oils and fats totaled 3,104 
tons, whereas Jamaican copra, in terms of 
oil, amounted to 2,772 tons, givng a total 
manufacturing supply of 5,876 tons. 

In order to avoid an expenditure of dollars, 
the British Government directed Jamaica to 
purchase its tallow requirements from Argen- 
tina, at prices which on the last shipment 
reached £235 per ton landed and duty-paid. 
(1 pound sterling=$4.0314, United States 
currency.) When United States export con- 
trols on fats and oils were released in Febru- 





Shortage of X-Ray Film in 
Argentina 


In conjunction with the announce- 
ment by the Argentine Ministry of 
Finance that the Central Bank had re- 
validated all previously approved per- 
mits for the importation of X-ray films, 
the Buenos Aires press in April reported 
an alarming shortage of this essential 
item. During the preceding 6 months 
importers’ stocks were exhausted and no 
exchange permits were issued for im- 
porting replacements. Inquiries made 
in the trade reveal that X-ray films could 
be purchased only in the black market 
at exorbitant prices. 

On February 3, 1949, the Government 
declared that the manufacture of X-ray 
films was of national interest, and im- 
ports were to be restricted to protect the 
domestic industry. However, local dis- 
tributors stated that up to April no do- 
mestically manufactured X-ray film ex- 
isted in Argentina. 
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ary 1949, Jamaican manufacturers imme- 
diately clamored for United States supplies 
which could be landed for £65 per ton. 
Following considerable press discussion and 
appeals to the Colonial Office, permission was 
granted to import 500 tons from the United 
States. This, with the accumulated stocks, 
is believed to be sufficient to carry the indus- 
try through 1949. Tallow requirements are 
now estimated at 1,200 tons a year, compared 
with 800 tons before the hurricane. This is 
because the legal proportion of coconut oil 
in soap, originally set at 3344 percent, has 
fallen to as low as 15 percent, and at present 
is only about 25 percent. 

Rosin for soap manufacture is imported 
from the United States. Requirements are 
500 to 600 tons per year, but large existing 
stocks will be used before further purchases 
are made. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANT IN VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA 


A large oversea organization with interests 
in the manufacture of titanium dioxide has 
made arrangements to develop further the 
plant of Zircon Rutile, Ltd., at South Yarra, 
Victoria, Australia, reports the foreign press 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's paint industry in- 
cludes more than 600 companies, of which 
over 200 are traditional exporters, states the 
British press. The value of these exports is 
now £8,100,000 annually, compared with 
£4,000,000 in the prewar period. The total 
value of domestic and export trade is approx- 
imately £60,000,000 annually. 

The raw-materials situation has eased, but 
production costs in the industry have risen 
substantially, it is stated. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
CHILE 


Chile produced 6,078 metric tons (1 metric 
ton= 2,204.6 pounds) of newsprint during 
1948 compared with 5,109 tons in 1947. Im- 
ports, totaling 14,675 tons, originated in Nor- 
way, Canada, Sweden, United States, and 
Finland, in that order, with the United States 
supplying 2,279 tons. Production in 1949 is 
expected to be about 7,000 tons. 


SuPpPLy SITUATION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Philippine imports of unprinted paper 
during the second half of 1948 had an es- 
timated value of about 15,750,000 pesos—a 
decrease as compared with 18,343,000 pesos 
in the first half of the year. (1 peso=$%0.50 
U. S. currency.) The paper market is con- 
sidered by leading importers to be over- 
stocked, in part as a result of excessive 
deliveries early in 1949. 

The new National Development Co.'s paper 
mill has been completed, and at the end of 
the first quarter of 1949 had started pro- 
duction of a small quantity of kraft wrap- 
ping paper. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOP MENTS, PORTUGAL 


About 2,500 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,- 
204.6 pounds) of newsprint were produced 
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in Portugal in 1948 compared with about 
3,000 tons in 1947. Production capacity in 
1948 was estimated at 6,000 tons. Portuguese 
producers have no incentive to operate at 
full capacity because the high cost of the 
imported pulp required leaves little profit 
margin in competition with imported news- 
print. Exports were negligible. 

Imports of newsprint in rolls for the first 
10 months of 1948 amounted to 7,355 tons 
valued at approximately $1,571,000; es- 
timated imports for the full year were 9,000 
tons. More than 90 percent of the January 
to October imports came from Sweden with 
minor quantities coming from Norway and 
Canada. Stocks of newsprint were estimated 
at 4,000 tons as of April 1949. 

There is no indication that the country’s 
newsprint production will expand during 
1949 unless the cost of imported pulp de- 
clines sharply in relation to the cost of im- 
ported newsprint. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Production of crude oil and natural gaso- 
line in Japan for the year 1948 was 1,121,- 
535 barrels, a decline of 153,394 barrels from 
1947. 

Refinery output in 1948 included: gaso- 
line, 128,362 barrels; kerosene, 184,098 bar- 
rels; gas oil, 60,669 barrels; Diesel oil, 165, 
431 barrels; fuel oil, 178,088 barrels; lubri- 
cating oils, 252,132 barrels; greases, 5,315 
short tons; paraffin wax, 347 short tons; 
asphalt, 15,419 short .tons. 

Imports of petroleum products totaled 
10,524,072 barrels consisting of the follow- 
ing: Gasoline, 1,983,331; Diesel oil, 1,551, 
675; fuel oil, 6,154,544; other products, 834,- 
522. 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY REVOKED, 
PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan legislation approved April 28, 
1949, revoked a previous law of August 30, 
1947, which empowered the Government 
agency, Administracione de Empresas Fis- 
cales, to establish a monopoly over the dis- 
tribution of petroleum products 

It is believed that the return to private 
enterprise will eliminate the recurring short- 
ages of petroleum products caused by 
periodic transportation difficulties and lim- 
ited storage facilities. 

The two private petroleum-importing 
companies in Paraguay—-West India Oil Co 
and Shell Mex Argentina, Ltd.—are ex- 
pected to increase petroleum storage facili- 
ties. 


Railway 
Kquipment 


DOLLAR CREDITS SET ASIDE FOR IMPORTS, 
ALGERIA 


Dollar credits set aside for importation of 
railroad equipment into Algeria in the first 
half of 1949 amount to $1,130,000. 


DIESEL TRAINS BEING SHIPPED FROM 
HuNGARY TO U.S.S.R. 


Shipment of 20 Diesel trains is being made 
from Hungary to the Soviet Union. One of 
these trains is reported to consist of six 
cars and is approximately 520 feet long. The 
maximum speed of the train is said to be 
about 65 miles per hour 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, POLAND 


Rolling stock and _ = railway-equipment 
needs of the Polish railroad system have been 
satisfied by systematically increasing pro- 
duction. This increased production is be- 
lieved to have created export possibilities, 
according to the Polish press. 

Within the framework of the Polish- 
Soviet Five-Year Trade Agreement, the de- 
livery of wide-gage coal cars to the U.S. S.R. 
has been started. Poland expects to deliver 
1,000 coal cars to the U. S. S. R. by June 
1949. 

In connection with deliveries of transpor- 
tation equipment, Poland now obtains from 
the Soviet Union considerable numbers of 
trucks, dump carts, tractors, and motorcars, 


IMPORTS OF ROLLING STOCK, PORTUGAL 


Imports into Portugal of railway rolling 
stock amounted to 1,252 metric tons in the 
first half of 1948. Such imports amounted to 
3,535 tons in 1947, and 1,908 tons in 1938, 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chilean production of tires in 1948 reached 
a total of 97,713 units, and was made up of 
49,885 truck and bus tires and 56,828 pas- 
senger-car tires. Tube production totaled 
91,335 units, or 30,489 truck and bus tubes 
and 60,846 passenger-car tubes. Domestic 
producers estimate that their output can 
meet about 90 percent of the country’s needs, 
but the industry cannot profitably under- 
take to supply the market with odd sizes for 
which a limited demand exists 


CUBAN PRODUCTION 


Estimated production of leading Cuban in- 
dustries included about 58,759 tires, 33,900 
inner tubes, and 2,560,430 pairs of rubber 
footwear in 1948, compared with about 65,880 
tires, 41,500 tubes, and 3,740,000 pairs of rub- 
ber footwear in 1947 

The President of Cuba, in a recent address, 
assured tire workers that Government re- 
quirements would be filled from tires manu- 
factured in Cuba 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER Goops, JAPAN 


Production of rubber goods in Japan in 
1948 included 369,080 truck tires, 379,594 
tubes; 181,796 passenger-car and motorcycle 
tires, 185,087 tubes; 19,948 other vehicle tires, 
21,217 tubes; 3,796,760 bicycle tires, 3,872,051 
tubes; and 28,356,766 pairs of rubber foot- 
wear. These amounts were, in each class, 
greater than in the preceding year, when pro- 
duction included 173,036 truck tires, 172,442 
tubes; 80,319 passenger-car and motorcycle 
tires, 95,870 tubes; 7,667 other vehicle tires, 
18,957 tubes; 3,016,223 bicycle tires, 3,038,236 
tubes; and 21,847,563 pairs of rubber foot- 
wear 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of passenger-car and truck tires 
in Spain in 1948 totaled 469,364 units, and 
represented a decrease of nearly 10 percent 
from the output of 518,801 units in 1947. 
Of the 1948 production, 260,618 were pas- 
senger-car tires and 208,746 were truck and 
bus tires. The effect of reduced rubber im- 
ports and power shortages was indicated in 
an output of 204,846 units in the second half 
of 1948 compared with 264,518 units in the 
first half of the year 
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Imports, U. K. 


Rubber imports into the United Kingdom 
were greater in value in February 1949 than 
they were in the entire fourth quarter of 
1948. The February imports were valued at 
£1,793,000, whereas the fourth-quarter im- 
ports were valued at £1,096,000. The high 
imports in February may have been more 
statistical than real, however, as January 
imports were recorded as worth only £15,000. 


Shipbuilding 
SHIPYARD ACTIVITY, MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


La Marseillaise, a new 18,900-ton passenger 
liner, construction of which was begun in 
1939 at the Chantiers Navals de la Ciotat 
shipyard (France) was launched in June 1944, 
and has been moved to Marseille for mount- 
ing of propellors and general fittings. 
Launching by this yard of the first vessel 
since liberation, the 4,200-ton cargo ship 
Mitidja, took place on February 5, 1949. 

On February 25, 1949, the new 5,300-ton 
Sidi-Bel-Abbes arrived in Marseille from 
Newcastle, England, where it was built. 


SHIPYARD DELIVERIES, BELFAST, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The motor tanker Vestfoss of 12,000 tons 
deadweight, the third of 12 tankers ordered 
by Norway, was launched by a Belfast ship- 
yard on March 17, 1949. This modern tanker 
has en over-all length of 487.5 feet, a molded 
breadth of 59 feet, a gross tonnage of about 
8,200, and is powered by a Diesel engine 

In addition to the order for Norway, this 
Belfast shipyard has delivered ships to the 
Netherlands and has orders from India and 
Argentina 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIAL AND POWER, SPAIN 


Spain's shipbuilding industry has been 
handicapped more than any other European 
country (with the possible exception of Italy) 
by lack of materials and power. Ships that 
in normal times would require about 1 year 
to build are now taking 3 or 4 years and some- 
times more. Although Spain has equipment 
and the personnel to build marine steam 
engines, Diesel motors, and all auxiliary ma- 
chinery, some of this material is being 
bought from abroad—Switzerland for the 
main propelling machinery, Denmark for 
deck machinery, and the United Kingdom 
for refrigerating machinery. 


CONSTRUCTION IN SHIPYARDS OF U. K. 


Of the 1948 output of British yards (342 
merchant ships of 1,176,346 tons), 159 ships 
of 410,056 tons were for other countries, in- 
cluding 37 vessels for Norway, 14 for Portu- 
gal, 26 for British Dominions, and 15 for 
Sweden. The largest ship launched during 
the year was the Himalaya of 28,250 tons. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


YARN PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Production of yarns during March 1949, 
with comparable figures for February in par- 
entheses, in the Bizonal Area of Germany was 
as follows, in metric tons: Cotton yarn, 
15,100 (12,800); woolen and worsted yarn, 
4,656 (3,976); synthetic staple fiber, 6,999 
(5,859); and synthetic continuous filament, 
3,461 (2,986). 
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PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


During the first 3 months of 1949, some 
6,500 metric tons of raw cotton arrived in 
Portugal from the Portuguese colonies, and 
about 3,376 tons from Brazil. 

In 1948, Portugal produced 230 tons of 
rayon yarn, compared with 300 tons in 1947. 
A rayon-yarn mill is being planned to begin 
operations at Valongo in the latter part of 
1949. Maximum capacity will be about 600 
metric tons a year. 


Cotton and Products 


ONLY TEXTILE MILL IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC CLOSES 


The only textile mill in the Dominican 
Republic, located in Ciudad Trujillo, closed 
down in mid-April 1949 because of large un- 
sold stocks of cotton goods. Since this mill 
began operations in October 1943, capacity 
production has never been reached. Output 
of all types of textiles totaled 548,000 square 
yards for the 12-month period ending July 
31, 1948, or less than 5 percent of total an- 
nual requirements for cotton textiles. 


MATTRESS PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


Innerspring mattress production in Vene- 
zuela was estimated at 10,000 units in 1948, 
with a somewhat larger number of cotton 
mattresses. The greater proportion of locally 
produced mattresses are of a simple type 
without innersprings, being filled mostly 
with cotton linters. Coconut fiber, sawdust, 
kapok, and straw are occasionally substi- 
tuted to a limited extent. Hair, felt, moss, 
and foam rubber are not used. 


Synthetic Fibers 
PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Rayon-yarn production in Argentina dur- 
ing 1948 totaled 10,252,000 pounds, compared 
with 9,009,000 pounds in 1947. Of the 1948 
total, 8,895,000 pounds were viscose and 
1,357,000 were acetate. Production of viscose 
staple fiber in 1948 amounted to 129,000 
pounds and of waste products, 475,000 
pounds compared with 445,000 pounds, and 
297,000 pounds, respectively, in 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


Chile produced 1,615 metric tons of viscose 
filament yarns in 1948, a net gain of 8.5 
percent over the 1947 production. Produc- 
tion of spun rayon in 1948 was estimated at 
310 tons. Production after July 1949 has 
been forecast at 2,375 tons of filament and 
1,500 tons of spun yarn. 

Imports of staple fiber in 1948 totaled 385 
tons, of which the United States supplied 
192 tons. The United States also supplied 
49 tons of nylon yarn in the same year. 


RAYON PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spanish production of rayon filament yarn 
amounted to 7,334 metric tons in 1948, rayon 
staple fiber, 9,192 tons; and rayon waste, 485 
tons; compared with 7,893 tons, 8,469 tons, 
and 325 tons, respectively, in 1947. 


W ool and Products 
CoLomBIA Has NEw MILL 


A new wool-spinning mill reported to have 
started operations in Medellin, Colombia, on 
May 2, 1949, was initiated jointly by United 
States and Colombian interests. This mill 
will manufacture worsted yarns and later 
will include washing, combing, spinning, and 
dyeing in their operations. Production has 
been estimated at 500 metric tons of worsted 
yarns annually. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
FRANCE 


In the first 2 months of 1949, France 
produced 2,942 metric tons of scoured wool, 
10,884 tons of combed wool yarn, 10,925 tons 
of carded yarn, and 814 tons of wool carpets. 
Production of combed wool amounted to 20,- 
993 tons in the first 3 months of 1949. 

In January and February 1949, France con- 
sumed 14,155 tons of yarn. 

Exports of combed wool in the January- 
March period amounted to 3,210 tons; of 
carded wool yarn, 161 tons; of combed wool 
yarn, 3,003 tons; wool fabric, 2,007 tons; 
blankets, 196 tons; and of carpets, 102 tons. 


PRODUCTION, LIBYA 


Raw-wool production in _ Tripolitania, 
Libya, has been estimated at 375 metric tons 
in 1948. The 1949 forecast is for 400 tons, 
according to the Office of Trade and Supplies. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF KAPOK, 
INDONESIA 


Until the latter part of December 1948, 57 
percent of the kapok-producing area of Java 
was located in Republican-controlled terri- 
tory. Estimates of production for this area 
for 1948 amounted to between 2,000 and 3,000 
metric tons of kapok. In the Federal terri- 
tory, which comprised 43 percent of the pro- 
ducing area, an estimated 2,600 tons were 
produced in 1948, compared with 7,000 tons 
before the war. Of this amount, 1,500 tons 
came from East Java and 1,100 from Middle 
Java. 

Kapok for export from Indonesia is almost 
entirely dependent upon the hydraulic- 
pressing capacity. Pressed bales are more 
acceptable to shipping companies, inasmuch 
as freight rates are lower and less shipping 
space is required. 

Exports of kapok in 1948 totaled 5,796 
metric tons, of which the United States re- 
ceived 1,181; the Netherlands, 3,179; and other 
countries, smaller amounts. Exports in 1947, 
however, totaled only 2,901 metric tons. Ex- 
ports in the first 2 months of 1949 totaled 
1,375, of which 992 tons were exported in Jan- 
uary and 383 in February. 


FLAX-FIBER PRODUCTION, THE NETHERLANDS 


Flax-fiber production in the Netherlands 
during 1948 was estimated at 110,310 metric 
tons. Flax-fiber exports during 1948 totaled 
34,099 tons, compared with 24,848 tons in 
1947. Of the total 1948 exports, 26,201 tons, 
or 77 percent, went to Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
FLAX FIBER 


Peruvian production of flax fiber in 1948-49 
amounted to 600 metric tons, and of tow, 350 
tons, compared with 469 tons and 300 tons, 
respectively, in 1947-48. 

Exports of flax fiber in 1948 amounted to 
2,352 metric tons, and of flax tow, 4,408 tons, 
compared with 458 tons and 2,462 tons, re- 
spectively, in 1947. South Africa purchased 
most of the flax fiber (2,276 tons) and the 
larger part of the tow (3,225 tons) in 1948. 


CONSUMPTION AND ImpoRTS, URUGUAY 


Binder-twine consumption in Uruguay has 
been estimated at between 700 and 800 metric 
tons a year on the basis of import statistics 
and trade information. Rope consumption 
was estimated at between 100 and 200 tons 
yearly. 

Imports of hard-fiber finished products in 
1948, compared with 1947, in parentheses, 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Argentina Takes Over Last 
Privately Owned Rail Line 


The last privately owned railway in 
Argentina, the Ferrocarril Central de Buenos 
Aires, has passed to government ownership 
by virtue of the authority of decree No. 9877, 
dated April 25, 1949. 

The American Embassy at Buenos Aires 
reports further that the Ferrocarril Central 
de Buenos Aires operates 378 kilometers of 
standard-gage trackage. The system extends 
from the Federico Lacroze Station in Buenos 
Aires to the 4 de Febrero in the Province of 
Santa Fe, with an important branch con- 
necting Empalme in the Province of Buenos 
Aires with Zarate, situated near the mouth 
of the Parana. In the fiscal year 1946—47, 
the latest period for which data are avail- 
able, the Ferrocarril Central de Buenos Aires 
transported 501,212 passengers and 813,539 
tons of freight. Operating income amounted 
to 11,714,458 pesos, and operating expenses 
totaled 13,810,142 pesos. 


Annual Report Released by 
Argentine Air Line, ZONDA 


The Argentine air line ZONDA has released 
its annual report for 1948. Statistics cover- 
ing the salient points of scheduled revenue 
operations during 1948 are shown below with 
comparable figures for 1947: 


| 
Operational factors 1945 1947 

Performance factor 96. 98 | QR. 55 
Hours of flight 15, 140:21 | 9, 223:58 
Kilometers flown 3, 673, 572 | 2, 122, 772 
Passengers _ - number 74, 708 | 37, 998 
Cargo. kilograms 111, 893, 475 | 45, 218, 228 
Mail . do 24,475,554 | 7,785, 471 
Excess baggage do 93, 846,000 | 42,041, 650 
Utilization of available seat- 

miles 83. 93 73. 79 
Load factor for all operations 85.12 73. 70 


In the calendar year 1948, ZONDA lost a 
total of 10,706,475.52 pesos as compared with 
6,990,119.45 pesos in 1947. The American 
Embassy at Buenos Aires reports further 
that income in 1948 amounted to 8,304,206.44 
pesos as against total expenses of 19,010,681.96 
pesos. 

Operating expenses in 1948 aggregated 16,- 
825,849.76 pesos, of which 8,835,274.03 pesos 
correspond to direct expenses and 7,990,- 
575.73 pesos to indirect expenses. Personnel 
expenses, amounting to 8,768,779.22 pesos, 
accounted for 52.1 percent of the total 
operating costs. 


Dredging Operations Under 
Way at Ciudad Trujillo 


The Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic has been active this year in improving the 
harbor at Ciudad Trujillo. Dredging opera- 
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tions for deepening the channel at the 
mouth of the Ozama River has been in 
~rogress for several months. A contract pro- 
viding for dredging the channel to a depth 
of 40 feet was signed March 8, 1949. It pro- 
vides for completion of dredging operations 
within 2'4 years at a total cost of $2,125,000. 

The work at Ciudad Trujillo will involve 
the removal of approximately 4,250,000 cubic 
yards, according to the new contract. Part 
of the material removed from the river chan- 
nel will be used as fill for a new warehouse 
which the Government plans to construct 
later. 

Comple*ion of the project will enable deep- 
draft vessels to dock at Ciudad Trujillo. At 
the present time ocean carriers docking at 
Ciudad Trujillo in general are restricted to 
vessels having a draft of 30 feet or less 
Small tankers, with a carrying capacity of 
15,000 to 20,000 barrels, are used for trans- 
porting petroleum products to the storage 
terminal located a short distance upstream 
from the government docks near the mouth 
of the river. 


, s Ye be 
Hong Kong’s Civil Aviation 
Activities Expanded in 1948 
Civil aviation in Hong Kong experienced 
considerable expansion in 1948, as shown in 


the accompanying figures submitted by the 
American Consulate General in that colony: 


Month- Month- P 
er 


Type of activity ly ly centage 
ws iverage average 

1948 1947 increase 

Aircraft arrivals number 5 29 16) 
Passenger arrivals do 9, 592 s 634 164 
Passenger departures _ do 9, 382 3,179 195 
Freight in kilograms 42,920 26, 769 Ho 
Freight out do 100, 986 | 43, 702 131 


When war in the Pacific area commenced, 
five aviation companies were operating out 
of Hong Kong; Imperial Airways, Air France, 
Pan American Airways, China National Avia- 
tion Corporation, and Eurasia Aviation Corpo- 
ration (later to become Central Air Transport 
Corporation). 

By the end of 1948 there were 14 aviation 
companies operating in Hong Kong. Of 
these, 7 were operating scheduled services, 
viz. British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
Hong Kong Airways, CNAC, CATC, Pan 
American Airways, Air France, and Cathay 
Pacific Airways. Seven companies were op- 
erating nonscheduled services, viz, Philippine 
Airlines, Cathay Pacific Airways, Siamese Air- 
ways, Pacific Overseas Airlines (Siam), Ltd., 
Braathen’s SAFE, Trans-Asiatic Airlines, Inc., 
and Macao Air Transport Co. Two of the 
companies, Hong Kong Airways and Cathay 
Pacific Airways, are incorporated in Hong 
Kong. 

Possible early commencement of flights by 
Canadian Pacific, American Northwest Air- 













lines, Dutch KLM, and Australian Quantas 
Empire Airways will further expand air 
routes for passengers, freight, and mail 


Portugal Acts to Relieve 
Railway Operating Losses 


Portuguese railways have for some time 
been operating at a loss because of increased 
cost of materials and fuel and the drop in 
freight traffic, according to reports reaching 
the American Embassy at Lisbon Their 
financial situation was further aggravated 
by wage increases granted to personnel on 
January 1, 1949. The deficit in 1948 was 
73,000,000 escudos and for 1949 is estimated 
at 120,000,000 escudos. To solve this prob- 
lem, some rail services are being eliminated 
and the carrying capacity of those main- 
tained will be increased These measures 
will be accompanied by increases in passen- 
ger rates ranging from 17.5 to 27.5 percent 
and an average increase of 25 percent in 
freight rates, under the decree issued by the 
Ministry of Communications on March 26 


Rural Electrification 
Progresses in Canada 


Latest reports by the Rural Electrification 
Bureau, created in 1945 by the Quebec 
(Canada) Provincial Government, show that 
since its inauguration substantial progress 
has been made. According to the American 
Consulate General at Montreal, cooperatives 
have strung 2,115 miles of transmission lines, 
and the power companies have put in 5,756 
miles The cooperatives have 324 miles 
under construction, and private enterprise 
1,243 miles. The number of customers of 
the cooperatives is 10,660, and the number 
of new rural customers of the power com- 
panies is reported to be 44,989 

Only 27 of the 110 cooperatives incorpo- 
rated July 1, 1945, are engaged in transmis- 
sion, distribution, and sale of electric energy 
These 27 cooperations have a membership of 
14,318 and have a paid-in capital of more 
than $1,000,000 


Electricity Rationing, Italy 


The cessation of rationing and restrictions 
of electric power in northern Italy for May 
and June was authorized recently by the 
Central Power Commission. However, re- 
strictions in central and southern Italy con- 
tinue on a greatly reduced scale 


ALFA Releases Operating 
Data First Quarter 1949 


The Argentine air line ALFA recently re- 
leased statistics covering its traffic opera- 
tions during the first quarter of 1949. In 
this period, the air line carried 24,187 pas- 
geners, 25,912 kilograms of freight, and 5,408 
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kilograms of mail. March figures are re- 
ported to constitute a record, comprising 
8,558 passengers, 9,101 kilograms of freight, 
and 1,749 kilograms of mail, 


Spain Issues Regulations 
For Electric-Power Plants 


New regulations covering technical fea- 
tures in the construction of electric-power 
plants, transmission lines, and transformer 
stations were announced recently by the 
Spanish Government. Contained in an Or- 
der of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce dated February 23, 1949, the entire set 
of regulations was published in the Boletin 
Oficial on April 10, 1949. In brief, the move 
is aimed at modernizing Spanish official reg- 
ulations in this field based upon present-day 
methods of constructing and operating 
electric-power systems. 


Shipping Lines Announce 
Additional Cargo Services 


The Swedish America Line of Gd6teborg, 
Sweden, and the Wilh. Wilhelmsen Co. of 
Oslo, Norway, which maintain a joint cargo 
service between United States Gulf ports 
and Scandinavia, have included Rotterdam 
and other North Continental ports in their 
itinerary. East-bound cargo is accepted at 
conference tariff rates. The American Con- 
sulate at Rotterdam reports that for the 
present no west-bound freight will be booked 
from Rotterdam. 

It is further reported that the United 
States Navigation Co., Inc., of New York has 
opened a new monthly cargo service from 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, and 
Hamburg. The line also will accept west- 
bound cargo and is not a member of the 
east-bound and west-bound freight con- 
ferences. 


National Secondary Roads 
Commission Formed in Cuba 


In order to effectuate an extensive farm- 
to-market program, a National Secondary 
Roads Commission was created by the Cuban 
Government under Decree 1250, which was 
published in the Official Gazette of April 23, 
1949 

At the Presidential Palace ceremony on 
May 11, Cuban President Prio formally in- 
stalled members of the Commission, who 
are to execute the proposed road program. 
The American Embassy at Habana reports 
that this Commission is headed by the Min- 
ister of Public Works and includes the Min- 
isters of Agriculture and Commerce, Di- 
rectors of the National Lottery and the Cof- 
fee Stabilization Institute, and representa- 
tives from the Cuban Coffee Growers Asso- 
ciation 


New European Service 
Inaugurated by FAMA 


The Argentine air line, FAMA, on May 2 
initiated a new service to Europe via Lisbon, 
which will now be used as a Junction point 
for flights to Rome, Paris, and London. At 
present, DC-4's are employed on this weekly 
operation, which will serve Madrid as well as 
Lisbon 





Motor vehicle imports into Cuba totaled 
19,282 units in 1948, compared with 15,400 
units in 1947. 
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quality men’s wear such as socks, underwear, 
and shorts. 

61. England—T. W. Simpson & Co., 8 High 
Street, Worcester, requests quotations for 
machinery for the preparation for quick- 
freezing or jamming of strawberries, also for 
removing the green stems from berries. 

Because of the rapidly approaching sea- 
son, firm is anxious to receive quotations 
for this type of machinery. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. Germany—M. & E. Drossmann (im- 
porter, exporter), Richnowstrasse 3, Berlin- 
Tempelhof, seeks quotations for dried fruits, 
rice, legumes, dried and condensed milk, 
meat, sausage, vegetables, and fruit pre- 
serves. 

63. Germany—Gerhard Eggebrecht, Sach- 
senstrasse 46, (13a) Lichtenfels (Bavaria), 
wishes to contact manufacturers and ex- 
porters of asphalt gilsonite for the manu- 
facture of lacquers. 

64. Germany—Paul Gerhardt, Bei den 
Muhren 70, (24a) Hamburg 11, wishes quo- 
tations for dried and canned fruits. 

65. Italy—Federazione Regionale Dell’Ar- 
tigianato Campano (importing distributor 
for federation of artisans), Via Roma 413, 
Naples, wishes purchase quotations for 
mother-of-pearl buttons and carnelian shell 
buttons. Firm would appreciate receiving 
quotations c. f. or c. i. f. Naples. 

66. Japan—D. Matsubara, 12, 2-chome, 
Uchikyuhozimachi, Higashiku, Osaka, seeks 
quotations for odd tertile pieces, in half- 
yard, yard, and 2-yard lengths. 

67. Netherlands—“Havero” Handelsveree- 
niging Overzee N. V. (importers), 102 Cool- 
singel, (Erasmushuis), Rotterdam, wishes 
purchase quotations for horsehair, cattle-tail 
hair, cow-body hair, calf hair, goat hair, hog 
hair, and bristles. Firm requests suppliers 
furnish samples with quotations. 

68. Yemen—Omer bin Suliman El Mezgagi 
& Sons (commission merchants), Hodeida, 
requests catalogs and prices on the following 
articles: Automobiles and trucks; irrigation 
machinery, pumps and equipment; small 
merchant vessels; wireless transmitters and 
equipment; and medical supplies. 


Agency Opportunities 


69. Brazil—Sociedade Anonima Conde (im- 
porter of typewriters, duplicators, adding and 
calculating machines; retailer of visible rec- 
ord equipment, office supplies, office ma- 
chinery; air line and steamship agents), Rua 
Visconde do Rosario 4, Bahia, is interested in 
obtaining agency for typewriters. 

70. Canada—O. Browne (manufacturers' 
agent), 1438 Mountain Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, desires agency for woolen dress goods 
for men’s and ladies’ wear. 

71. Egypt—Salmawy & Co. (importing dis- 
tributor), 387 Immobilia Bldg., Cairo, seeks 
representation from manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical specialties, fine chemicals and 
biologicals. 

72. Germany—Gustav Lincke (agent), 
Raabestrasse 35, Berlin-Lichtenrade (1), 
(U. S. Zone), offers his services to American 
firms interested in importing German glass, 
porcelain, stoneware, and other ceramics 
manufactures. 

73. Union of South Africa—A, D. C. Engi- 
neering (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), 


P. O. Box 2055, Johannesburg, seeks agency 
for osnaburg cotton cloth rolls from mills or 
exporters with exclusive rights for mills. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Ceylon. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and En- 
gineérs—Bolivia. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
British Guiana. 

Dried and Fresh Egg Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Angola. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Italy. 

Hospitals—Indochina. 

Hospitals—Pakistan. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Italy. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Turkey. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—lIsrael. 

Metal and Scrap Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Belgium. 

Metal and Scrap Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Turkey. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Barbados. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela. 

Petroleum Industry—Uruguay. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Mexico. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Sources of Foreign-Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Argentina. 

Sources of Foreign-Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Chile. 

Sources of Foreign-Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Netherlands. 

Sources of Foreign-Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Sweden. 

Sources of Foreign-Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Switzerland. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Sugar Mills—Brazil. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Angola. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Bermuda. 

Venetian-Blind Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Walking-Stick and Umbrella Manufactur- 
ers—lItaly. 





Exports from the United Kingdom under 
the classification “Vehicles, including loco- 
motives, ships, and aircraft” amounted to 
£23,372,000 in February 1949, compared with 
£28,176,000 in the preceding month and an 
average of £21,596,000 in the last quarter of 
1948. 
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French Regulation Allows 
Currency Exchange at 
Tourist Hotels 


Under a new foreign-exchange rule, virtu- 
ally all French hotels catering to foreign 
tourists have been granted authorization to 
exchange foreign currency at the official free 
rate, says the American Embassy at Paris. 
All foreign exchange must be turned in to 
the Exchange Control, but 15 percent of the 
dollars and 10 percent of other currencies 
will be credited to the hotel's account, to be 
available for expenditures abroad. The regu- 
lation went into effect April 11, 1949. 

The monthly allotment of 500 liters of 
gasoline will be granted to tourists, only 
against the exchange, at the official free 
rate, of an amount of foreign currency equal 
to three times the price of the gasoline, at 
the time of payment for the gasoline. The 
ruling is not expected to affect greatly 
United States tourists, who exchange through 
official channels far more United States dol- 
lars than the minimum amount required to 
purchase their gasoline rations. 

The system of checking the amount of 
foreign currency imported and exported by 
foreign travelers will be reintroduced by cus- 
toms authorities. Each traveler will be 
asked to declare the amount of foreign cur- 
rency imported on entry. On departure, the 
traveler may be asked to account, through 
bank receipts or receipts from other official 
exchange agencies, for the manner in which 
he has exchanged the difference between 
the sum of his foreign currency on arrival 
and the total being exported. 


“France Says Come” 


The third printing of “France Says Come,” 
a pocket guide of up-to-the-minute travel 
information about France, is announced by 
the Prench National Tourist Office. The 
booklet, covering subjects from how to get a 
passport to descriptions of off-the-beaten- 
track vacation spots, boasts drawings by 
Ludwig Bemelmans. 

The booklet is available, at no charge, from 
the French National Tourist Office, Box 221, 
New York 10, New York, or its branches in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Montreal. 


Cameras Forbidden in Iraq 


Foreigners on journeys or sightseeing tours 
in Iraq may not carry cameras or instru- 
mental accessories thereof, warns the U. S. 
Embassy at Baghdad. The prohibition ex- 
tends to the photographing of any sight or 
the taking of pictures in public. 


Hunting-License Regulations 
in Quebec, Canada 
United States citizens carrying guns or 


other hunting gear to Canada should obtain 
a hunting license before entering Quebec 





Province Canada, states the U. S. Consulate 
at Montreal. Hunting licenses are available 
at various cities in Quebec, but strict com- 
pliance with the provincial law necessitates 
obtaining them in advance. The customs 
receipt, visitors are warned, does not take 
the place of a hunting license. Licenses may 
be obtained by mail through application to 
the Provincial Department of Game and Fish, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec, P. Q., Canada, 
prior to departure from the United States 


Norway’s Tourist 
Trade Increases 


Norway's tourist trade was its sixth largest 
single source of foreign exchange in 1948, 
reports the U. S. Embassy at Oslo. Revenue 
from tourist trade is estimated at 144,300,000 
crowns for 1948 compared with 129,500,000 
for 1947. The number of tourists also in- 
creased from 303,326 in 1947 to 360,844 last 


year. United States visitors, exclusive of ° 


those arriving by air, accounted for 14,594. 


Sicily Starts School-Hotels 


Tourists in Sicily will find capable and 
efficient hotel personnel as a result of voca- 
tion-training programs in Siracusa, Sicily, 
says the U. S. Embassy at Rome 

A school-hotel will provide training for 
applicants, who must be able to read and 
write. Practical experience is given, as well 
as classes in English language, general cul- 
ture, and geography. The school-hotel is 
directed by the manager of the Grand Hotel 
Siracusa 


Normandy Blossoms 
Invite Tourists 


Normandy’'s apple blossoms are once more 
inviting tourists, reports the United States 
Consulate at Cherbourg, France. The mild 
climate, picturesque coast line, and plentitude 
of milk, cream, and butter in the hotels are 
added attractions always popular with tour- 
ists. Also encouraged by fortunate changes 
in economic regulations, Normandy and 
Brittany expect a highly remunerative tour- 
ist season in 1949 

Among the indicators of a prosperous sea- 
son are the waiving of visa requirements by 
France, increased British tourists’ currency 
exports, an authorized increase in French 
tourists’ franc imports, and an expected 
slight increase in gasoline allotments 


Money Reforms Spur 
Bavarian Tourist Trade 


Revival of Bavaria’s tourist trade has been 
stimulated by the German currency reforms, 
says the Joint Export Import Agency’s 
Munich office. Always a major source of 
income, Bavaria’s tourist industry in 1948 
contributed $1,500,000 to the German 
economy, 70 percent of it after the June 21 
currency reforms 


The Hotel and Export Taxi Associations 
of Bavaria, counselled and assisted by the 
Joint Export Import Agency, launched ex. 
tensive programs in their fields to help 
Bavaria reacquire its former place in world 


tourist trade. Munich, Nuremberg, ang 
Augsburg opened the first three hotels for 
foreign visitors. Payment for accommoda.- 
tions and services was made in foreign ex. 
change by way of Tourist ‘‘Devisen Coupons.” 
Within 9 months, the number of hotels in 
Bavaria available to foreign visitors roge 
from 3 to 89. Half a million dollars in 
foreign-exchange income was earned in 1948, 

The Export Taxi Service earned in excess 
of $1,300,000 during 1948. It operates in 44 
communities and provides transportation 
to Occupation personnel and foreign visitors. 


Danish Tourist Trade Increases 


American tourists in Denmark contributed 
at least 8,000,000 crowns in dollar exchange 
to the Danish economy in 1948, approximately 
the same amount as in the preceding year, 
reports the U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. The 
number of American tourists declined 
slightly to 14,546. 

Denmark received a total of 65,000,000 
crowns from 199,456 tourists in 1948. A 
50-percent increase in the number of Swedish 
tourists and a 30-percent increase in Nor- 
wegian tourists helped bring the total in- 
crease over 1947 to 46,105. The rise in in- 
come from _ tourist business—-10,000,000 
crowns over 1947—-was relatively minor, as 
the increase in tourists was derived mainly 
from countries which restricted release of 
foreign exchange for international travel. 


Hired Cars Available 
In Great Britain 


Taxicabs and chauffeur-driven or drive- 
yourself hired cars will continue to be avail- 
able to oversea visitors to Great Britain in 
1949, says the U. S. Embassy, London. 

A visitor planning to make a journey by 
hired car or taxicab in excess of 20 miles 
from the place where the car is Kept will 
be asked by the hire-car operator to complete 
a declaration form and to produce his pass- 
port. This will enable the operator to claim 
reimbursements of petrol coupons expended 
in this manner. Motorboats may be hired 
under the same procedure. 

Supplementary gasoline allowances will be 
provided a visitor who borrows a car or buys 
a second-hand one, beginning June 1. Suf- 
ficient gasoline for 250 miles, in addition to 
any available with the car, will be available 
once in a 6-month period. One allowance 
only will be issued for any one car in the 
same period 


“Denmark House” Planned 
for New York City 


Until the “Denmark House,” planned for 
New York City, becomes a reality, the Danish 
National Tourist Association in 1949 will 
operate an Office in the vicinity of Rocke- 
feller Center. The new office will be more 
centrally located than the offices of the 
Danish Information Service and will be in- 
dependent of that service 


Venice Again Popular 
With Tourists 


Venice expects a near-record tourist trade 
in 1949, on the basis of early predictions. 
During the first 2 weeks of April 5,029 for- 
eigners arrived, mostly from America, 
Sweden, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
France. During the same period last year 
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half that number were registered. Estimates 
for 1949 forecast a tourist trade approaching 
in volume the 376,000 foreigners who visited 
Venice in 1937. 


Italy Plans New Hotels 


Fifty new hotels in central and southern 
Italy are planned by a group of Italian busi- 
nessmen. The hotel chain, one of the proj- 
ects to improve tourist facilities in Italy, 
will aim to develop tourist trade in regions 
neglected up to now. The total cost is 
expected to reach 8,000,000,000 lire (about 
$13,000,000). Construction work is expected 
to begin in the near future. 

Other tourist projects include construc- 
tion of an alpine-type mountain resort on 
Monte Faito, near Naples, and improvement 
of tourist facilities on the island of Ischia, 
opposite Capri just across the entrance to 
the Bay of Naples. 


Pleasure Travel for Jamaicans 


Vacation or pleasure travel to the United 
States, under less severe conditions than 
formerly, is allowed Jamaicans, under a May 
6 ruling of the Finance Board, reports the 
United States Consulate at Kingston. The 
new ruling provides that the Jamaican can 
buy his round-trip ticket in sterling on any 
air line and to any destination, subject to a 
limit of £125 and provided that the traveler's 
subsistence in the United States will be pro- 
vided as a gift 

Previously, residents of Jamaica could 
travel to the United States, for pleasure or 
vacation, only on invitation of a friend or 
relative abroad Dollars had to be for- 
warded to Jamaica to pay for transportation 
and a written statement produced that all 
dollar expenses were being paid as a gift. 


In-Transit Visitors 
Permitted in Japan 


Visits to Japan are now permitted passen- 
gers in transit whose ships stop at Japanese 
ports, according to the Office of the United 
States Political Adviser at Yokohama. These 
visits are in addition to the short sightseeing 
trips available to passengers of the American 
President Lines without prior arrangements. 

Arrangements for the visits may be made 
provided that persons attached to, or serving 
with, the occupation forces, including mem- 
bers of foreign diplomatic missions, or local 
foreign residents, will agree to be responsible 
for the visitor. This is necessary, as the 
shortage of transportation and accommoda- 
tions is severe. Passengers may exchange 
United States currency for Japanese cur- 
rency to make local purchases. 

No prior arrangements are necessary to ob- 
tain such “shore leave,” and military person- 
nel concerned with enforcement of regula- 
tions have been instructed to provide all 
reasonable assistance in aiding passengers in 
communicating with prospective guarantors 
and making arrangements for shore leave. 
However, it is considered desirable for the 
visitors to communicate with the party in 
Japan prior to arrival. 

Excursions which require no prior arrange- 
ment of any kind include a bus tour of 
Tokyo or Yokohama, or a combined rail and 
bus excursion of Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto, Tokyo, 
and Yokohama. The latter tour is available 
only to those passengers whose ship stops 
at both Yokohama and Kobe 


New Hotels in Denmark 


Two new hotels will be available for tour- 
ists in Denmark late this summer, reports 
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Tourist Rules Relaxed for U.S. 
Zone Germany 


Regulations regarding entry of tour- 
ists into the United States Zone of 
Germany have been relaxed, according 
to information received by the OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

All tourists entering the United 
States Zone must purchase the equiva- 
lent of 15 Deutsche marks ($4.50) of 
traveler’s checks for each day of stay 
in the United States Zone. The trav- 
eler’s checks must be in United States 
dollars and must be converted into 
Deutsche mark at an authorized For- 
eign Exchange Bank, upon entry into 
the United States Zone. 

Previously, it was necessary to have 
prepaid reservations in order to enter 
Germany. The present rule requires 
in lieu of the prepaid reservations a 
signed statement to be sent to the 
Army's Military Permit Office, together 
with application and fee for military 
entry permit, that the tourist has pur- 
chased the required amount in travel- 
er’s checks. The form for the state- 
ment, which may be reproduced by 
transportation companies and travel 
agencies, is shown below: 


STATEMENT 


For PERSONS TRAVELING TO UNITED 
STaTes ZONE OF GERMANY AS TOUR- 
IsTS 


I hereby certify that I have pur- 
CRAOE nbc ccnedenniiedinenen worth of 
United States dollar Traveler's checks 
in connection with my proposed trip 
to the United States Zone of Germany 
SOP © DUNE TE he dan csen days. 

I understand that I must convert a 
minimum of $4.50 per day of the said 
traveler’s checks into Deutsche marks 
at the rate of 30 cents per Deutsche 
mark, upon entry into the United 
States Zone of Germany at an author- 
ized Foreign Exchange Bank. 

I understand that 30 days is the 
maximum period I may remain in the 
United States Zone of Germany. 

I understand that I am not author- 
ized to take U. S. dollar legal tender 
(greenbacks) into Germany. 

I understand that I am not author- 
ized to take more than 40 Deutsche 
marks into Germany nor take out more 
than 40 Deutsche marks from Ger- 
many 

Signed i ae 
Date —- en 











the U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen. One, the 
Hotel Codan, will be a first-class, completely 
modern hotel, the first of this type to be 
erected since 1935. It will provide 110 rooms, 
and was built at a cost of 5,000,000 crowns. 

Both new hotels will be built in Copen- 
hagen, the center of attractions for tourists. 
Plans originally called for building one hotel 
in the Provinces. 

Other facilities throughout the country 
will be reopened and expanded, to provide a 
bed potential for about 25,000 persons in 
hotels of all kinds in 1949. 


Danish Merchandise 
Available To Visitors 
Visitors to Denmark are permitted to make 


immediate purchases of silverware, porcelain, 
and other higher-priced merchandise, under 


a new export-licensing procedure. Formerly, 
a delay of several days was involved in such 
purchases. 

Less costly souvenir merchandise in exten- 
sive variety has been approved by an author- 
ized committee representing the National 
Tourist Association and the handicraft as- 
sociation. All items meeting established 
artistic and quality standards are marked 
“Dansk Turistvare”’ for the guidance of 
shoppers. The continued high quality and 
good taste of Danish craftmanship is being 
encouraged by the majority of souvenir 
sales outlets with the cooperation of the 
committee. 


New Italian Foreign-Exchange 
Regulation Permits Tourist 
Accounts 


Special lire accounts called “Conti-Tras- 
feribili Speciali Fondi Precostituiti” can now 
be maintained in Italy in the name of for- 
eign banks or tourist and travel agencies 
for the purpose of making payments in Italy 
for travel expenses, remittances, and the like, 
under a ruling of the Italian Exchange Office. 
These accounts can now be maintained with 
a maximum balance of 30,000,000 lire. Lire 
must be purchased with free exchange. Lire 
remittances can be made by the Italian banks 
provided they do not exceed 300,000 lire each 
month. For larger amounts a license is 
needed. American tourists will be able to 
draw only from American accounts and a 
presentation of an American passport or an 
Italian passport issued to a permanent resi- 
dent of the United States. 

Payments can be made against checks 
drawn in lire by the foreign banks or tourist 
agencies to the order of the tourist. The lire 
balances cannot be reconverted into dollars 
at the option of the owner. 


Italian Youth Hostels 


Seven Youth Hostel establishments are 
now open in Italy, says the Italian National 
Tourist Office. Next summer a number of 
other hostels will be in operation. 

The hostels now in operation are located 
at Bardonecchia, La Thuile, Verrand, Cavi di 
Lavagna, Porto Venere, Lerici, Florence, and 
Rome. Accommodations are at a nominal 
fee, 300 to 350 lire per night (about 55 cents). 
In the main establishments in Florence or 
Rome cafeterias are available. The average 
cost of meals at these hostels is 200 lire 
(about 30 cents). 

Information can be obtained from the 
Italian National Tourist Office, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








(Continued from p. 35) 


were as follows: Binder twine, 608 (713) tons; 
sisal rope, 27 (137) tons; and manila rope, 
62 (4) tons. During 1948, sisal fiber was im- 
ported in the amount of 233 tons, of which 
Brazil supplied 132 tons and Africa, 101. 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPORTS OF FOUNDATION GARMENTS, 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


In the first 6 months of 1948, imports of 
foundation garments, in units, into the Re- 
public of Panama, compared with all of 1947, 
in parentheses, were as follows: Silk or rayon 
brassieres, 153,000 (204,582); silk or rayon 
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corsets and girdles, 8,978 
corsets and girdles, 5,868 (7,274); cotton bras- 
sieres, 642 (none). 


(16,334); cotton 


DENMARK Is PRODUCING FaBRIC GLOVES 


Industrial production of fabric gloves was 
initiated in the Scandinavian countries in 
April 1949 by one of Denmark's leading glove 
manufacturers. High-quality English suede- 
finished cotton fabrics will be used for the 
new line of women’s and men’s gloves. Equip- 
ment and materials have been imported from 
the United Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON STOCKINGS, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Production of women’s rayon stockings rose 
to 857,500 dozen pairs in the Netherlands in 
1948 from 727,666 dozen pairs in 1947, accord- 
ing to the Association of Knitgoods and 
Stocking Manufacturers at Utrecht. 





World’s Motion-Picture 

Theaters Show Marked 

Increase Since 1947 
(Continued from p. 4) 

the Middle East countries, films from the 

United States held 52 percent of the 

showings. 

The “India” area shows the largest in- 
crease in theater development in this 
great region. Before the splitting up of 
India and Pakistan in 1947 there were 
in the country 1,605 theaters seating 
802,500 people. Today there are 1,948 
theaters in that portion now comprising 
India, seating 1,266,200, and 352 theaters 
in Pakistan, seating 88,000 persons. 

Theater expansion for the present In- 
dia and Pakistan is, therefore, 43.3 per- 
cent for theaters and 68.7 percent for 
seats. For what is now India there are 
343 more theaters, or a 21.3-percent in- 
crease, and a 57.7-percent increase in 
seatage over what existed in the market 
before the geographical division. Table 
IV gives in detail a country break-down 
of theaters. 


Africa, Atlantic Islands 

In the countries and possessions com- 
prising Africa, information at hand 
shows that on January 1, 1949, there were 
1,281 theaters with 784,818 seats, as com- 
pared with 1,171 theaters with 706,024 
seats in 1947. This represents a 9.4-per- 
cent increase in theaters and a 11.1-per- 
cent increase in seatage. Films from the 
United States occupied 62 percent of the 
screen time in all of Africa. 

In the Atlantic Islands there were a 
total of 166 theaters seating 72,914 per- 
sons, as of January 1, 1949, against 122 
theaters seating 59,363 persons in 1947. 





Fluorspar production in Spain during 1948 
was almost double the production in the pre- 
ceding year owing to heavy foreign demand, 
principally from the United States. The out- 
put during 1948 reportedly reached 30,250 
metric tons compared with 15,529 tons in 
1947. 
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This represents a theater expansion of 36 
percent, and 22.8 percent more seats. 
Eighty-one percent of all the films shown 


TABLE IT. 


Country 


the 


Albania 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovaki 
Denmark 
Estonia 

Faroe Islands 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Hungary 
Ireland 

Italy 

Latvia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
Malta 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia (U.S. 8. R 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Trieste, Free 
Turkey 
United Kingdon 
Yugoslavia 


lerritory of 


Total 


*No accurate 
! No data 

2 Percentage of screen time for 
Total motion-picture installations in the S R 


data available on screen time devoted to 





in this far-flung area came from the 


United States. 


Germany applies to Uni 
tt | ~ , 


this article, 


Table V, at the end of 
gives detailed country data. 


hurope 
947 1949 United 
States per- 
centage of 
Number of Seating ca Number of | Seating ca screen 
~aters pacity theaters pacit time 
Hs4 205, OOO 7TuO 240, 000 a 
1, 108 526, 770 1, 280 612. 000 () 
24 &7. SOO 1 46. 000 9 
1, 922 695, 000 1, G28 611.000 1) 
592 126, SO4 304 126, 654 wo 
\ 
2 270 1 1H) vil} 
462 129, 660 462 129, 650 PT 
4,913 2. 500, 000 5.163 2 620, 000 %) 
703 1, 206, 050 RA2 2, 349, 995 2 
4 2, 753 ; 1, 8453 oF 
167 4, 000 170 100, 000 an 
454 168, 218 5 144, 000 37 
20 159, 351 2) 16S, 428 a 
5, 400 + 000. 000 S138 , 119.000 74 
> 
f 17, 500 1) 2). TOO ow 
20 13, 874 2h l Sh : 
S75 180), O00 440) 20, 000 ™) 
280) RA OO] SI] 112. 358 ix 
i) 186), SOD 570 230, 000 43 
208 172, 543 01 177, 5) ») 
371 114, 9O8 7) 108. 000 
10, 565 4, 450, 000 614 00, 000 
143 1. 500. 000 AR 1.715.000 7 
2, a) 563, 000 2, 462 7 iH) a) 
SN) 128, 000 40S 4) (Mw) ae 
IZ, h i) 
229 113, 400 20 13, 454 7 
4,700 4, 500, 000 me) 4, 600, OOF i 
425 127, 500 175, O08 
45, 652 21, 147, 707 i4 24, 062, 799 
United States filn 
ted States Zone 
have been rey higt 25.000 u inv 
in halls and clubs v f I i nally 


these are known to be portable unit nd units set up 





TABLE III South America, Mexico and Central America, and Caribbean Area 
1947 1¥4y United 
states per 
‘ entage of 
Number of seat Nu } Q reet 
theater p tl me 
South America 
Argentina 1, 547 71, G2S Pl M5. 4 
Bolivia 42 On AM { Kw) He 
Brazil 1,490 O36, OOM 104, 039 76 
British Guiana 0 24, 200) ( On (WM w 
Chik 271, 128 72. WK 75 
Colombia 130) 50, 000 445 On), OO) ") 
Ecuador ] 71, 270 “4 &5 000 5 
French Guiana "AM) 1 *4) 
Paraguay lf 5, OK n” (uM 70 
Peru 191, 53 wm) 53 
Surinam +. 44 ‘ 2 w) 
Uruguay 178 16. 391 { if 4 
Venezuela $8 225, (0) ‘ 230, 000 0) 
Total 4,672 2 URS, 53K 4, 094 24 “4 
Mexico and Central Amer 
Mexico 1, 369 4, 52 ‘it 1. MM). (OM 
British Honduras H 1,7 { TT 8 
Costa Rica 7 40, 549 ” 6.013 68 
El Salvador 32 700 oN 8, 382 78 
Guatemala su 16, MM 42 2 000 7 
Honduras 0) 21, 000 Or} > O48 49 
Nicaragua 4 41,037 47 43, 837 83 
Panama, Republi of a) 16, 630 2 10 30 7 
Total 1, 653 1, 404, 691 152 1,720, 18 75 
Caribbean area 
Bahamas 4 2. 367 2 523 rT) 
Barbados } 1, 892 2 050 x) 
Bermuda ’ 000 4350 95 
Cuba 4s. 2m), OF2 21 16. 573 70 
Curacao and Aruba 1] &, 287 14 9, 000 05 
Dominican Republic 47 20, 090 53 23, 000 60 
French West Indies v1) 8. 400) a 8 40) ”) 
Haiti 10 6, 300 ~ 3. 900 80 
Jamaica 19 15, 000 % 22.717 | 
Leeward Islands 7 3, 000 ( 2 60) 97 
Trinidad and Tobago 41 28, 855 40) 9, 713 77 
Windward Islands 3 1,900 4 2 750 9 
Total 659 379, 143 717 427, 57 82 
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TABLE 


Country 





LV.—l'ar East, Middle East, and South Pacific 


1947 


Number of 
theaters 


Far East 
Burma ( 
China * 163 
Mancburia 115 
Formosa 116 
French Indochina 36 
Hong Kong 12 
Japan 1, 603 
Macao 6 
Netherlands Indies 160 
Philippines, Republic of 223 
Siam 67 
Singapore and Malayan Union 140 
South Korea ) 
Total 2.701 
Middle East 
Afghanistan 
Aden (Arabia 6 
Ceylon 42 
India 1, 605 
Iran 40 
Iraq 36 
Lebanon 32 
Pakistan ( 
Palestine 73 
Syria 4] 
Potal 1, 876 
South Pacific 
Australia 1, 600 
Fiji Islands 11 
New Caledonia 3 
New Zealand 158 
Society Island 8 
Potal 2, O80 


No data 
1949 statistics for China in 
Included ir 





TaBLe V.—Africa and Atlantic Islands 
1947 
un 
Number of Seating ca Number of 
theaters pacity theaters 
Africa 
Algeria 18S 114, 464 220 
Angola 18 7, 900 15 
Belgian ¢ ll 3, 550 34 
Egypt 184 188, 600 194 
Eritrea 17 17, 000 17 
Ethiopia 6 4, 600 7 
French Ff i Africa 5 1. 000 ! 
French Mo ( S2 42,778 sb 
French We \ i 41 16, 700 60 
Gold Coast 12 4, 530 14 
Ken Br East Afric 5 15, 700 44 
Liln i l 200 o 
Mada 1s 8, 450 16 
Mozamt 5 4, 108 9 
Nige 16 5 FOO 25 
Reur Q > 400 at 
Spanish M orocc 1s 9, 300 18 
lang li itional Zone 5 0) Ss 
luni 45 22, 764 49 
Union South Af 1 452 230, 000 452 
lot 1,171 706, 024 1, 281 
Is 10, 304 18 
it) 28, 473 al 
2 GOO 2 
5 700 
+H) 10, 590 $ 
; 1S 
s 128 ) 
ro 122 59, 363 166 
Phe one mim. theater in Liberia discontinued operations when the 
film lnere are three 16-mm. theaters operating in Liberia 


Chere ein Greenland no the 
Greenland Administration giving oce 


Seating ca- 


Number of 


pacity theaters 
Q) 75 
164, 423 334 
71, 817 (*) 
82, 230 
17, 870 63 | 
14, 638 27 
658, 374 2, 157 
5, 331 6 
64, 000 200 | 
170, 000 275 | 
54, 000 90 
60, 000 170 | 
) 116 
1, 362, 683 3, 523 
700 l 
2, 700 7 
20, 000 SI 
802, 500 1, 948 
27, 000 60 
31, 668 54 
16, 985 35 
( 352 | 
47, 120 4 
20, 415 44 
969, OSS 2, 676 
1, 148, 746 1, 674 
4, 920 15 
2, 100 3 
252, 304 568 
3, 000 Ss 
1,411, 070 2, 268 


clude Manchuria and Formosa, 


1949 


Seating ca- 
pacity 


(?) 


1, 223, 914 
4, 789 


70, 000 
55, 110 


2, 368, 675 


700 

4, 330 

45, 000 

1, 266, 200 
32, 850 

| 48, 660 
} 19, 985 
88, 000 
55, 000 


22, 700 | 


1, 583, 425 


1, 403, 000 


5, 314 | 


1, 800 


85, 000 | 
550, 000 | 


26, 400 | 
35, 462 | 


90, 000 | 
160, 000 | 
68, 000 | 


United 
_| States pe 


“r- 


centage of 


screen 
time 


273, 946 | 


3, 400 


1, 687, 460 


s for 1947, Pakistan was created by the partitioning of India in August 


1949 


Seating ca 
pacity 


134, 000 
5, 295 
5, 900 

190, 118 


10, 304 
39, 200 

900 
11, 865 
3, 750 


6, 895 


72,914 


1947 


United 
States per- 


centage 
screen 
time 


of 


67 


90 


60 


90 


only distributor there switched to 16-mm 


iters in the ordinary sense of the term. There are five projectors operated by the 
isional shows in halls throughout the country 





In the classification 
equipment and parts, inc 


000,000 guilders in 1947. 


crease is explained by exceptionally large 
purchases of ships in 1947. 


June 6. 1949 


sluding tires,” im- 
ports into the Netherlands in 1948 amounted 
to 306,000,000 guilders, compared with 411,- 


“Transportation 


Some of the de- 


A new offset printing plant recently was 
put in production in Monterrey, Mexico, by 
the Cia. Litografica y Tipografica “El Modelo.” 
This addition represents an investment of 
700,000 pesos by El Modelo, which is one of 
the best-known printing and stationery es- 
tablishments in Monterrey. 


Australia’s Foreign Trade 
Featured by Record 
Postwar Values 

(Continued from p. 8) 


Australia and continues to hold that 
position. Belgium and Italy have also 
become much more important outlets 
for Australian wool and other products. 
On the import side, Indonesia and 
Sweden have recently shown important 
advances as suppliers to the Australian 
market. Also, Australia is now obtain- 
ing a greater proportion of its require- 
ments for petroleum products from Iran, 
Bahrein Islands, and Saudi Arabia. 
Trade with Central and South American 
countries is negligible. 


Trade Controls 


EARLY IN THE WAR, the Australian 
Government established controls over 
import, export, and exchange transac- 
tions, which have been continued 
through the years and are now familiar 
obstacles to most foreign traders. 

Import licensing regulations, orig- 
inally designed to conserve foreign ex- 
change for essential war requirements, 
are now used primarily to restrict im- 
ports of nonessentials and to improve 
the balance-of-trade position with dollar 
and other hard-currency countries 
Following the unfavorable trend in the 
balance of trade with the United States 
in 1947, largely due to increased im- 
ports of textiles, Australia called in im- 
port licenses for review and canceled 
about one-third of those outstanding, 
representing a value of approximately 
A£17,000,000. At about the same time, 
the Government took steps to further 
reduce dollar expenditure by curtailing 
imports of motor-vehicle chassis, to- 
bacco, and newsprint; by cutting gaso- 
line rations and film remittances; and by 
restrictions on foreign travel and remit- 
tances of visiting entertainers. At the 
present time, imports from the United 
States and other dollar or hard-currency 
countries are limited to highly essential 
goods that are not available in sufficient 
quantities from domestic production or 
from sterling or easy-currency sources. 
This policy has had the effect of dras- 
tically curtailing or completely prohib- 
iting imports from the United States of 
a wide range of products that repre- 
sented substantial trade values in pre- 
war and later years. 

Export-control regulations have been 
used in a broad sense to protect the eco- 
nomic interests of Australia by control- 
ling exchange derived from exports, by 
protecting domestic supplies of esSential 
commodities, and by reserving products 
in short supply for domestic require- 
ments or directing their export to coun- 
tries where needed most. The prices of 
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many products in foreign markets have 
been, and still are, higher than domes- 
tic prices or those fixed in the British 
purchasing agreements. Some control 
has therefore been necessary to reserve 
sufficient quantities of these products 
for local needs and for fulfilling British 
contracts. 

United States export control over 
products and materials in short supply 
has had the effect of reducing, in many 
instances, the amount claimed by 
Australia as minimum requirements. 
Typical examples are tin plate and cer- 
tain other iron, steel, copper, brass, and 
aluminum items, petroleum products, 
and industrial chemicals. 


Industrialization 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURING in- 
dustries have made important progress 
during and since the war. Many of the 
long-established enterprises not only 
have expanded but have undertaken the 
production of new lines. Wartime plants 
have been converted to peacetime pro- 
duction. Many new enterprises, backed 
by Australian, British, and American 
capital, have been established or planned 
for the production of a wide range of 
articles, many of which had not been 
previously produced in Australia. As an 
outstanding example, a complete Aus- 
tralian-built automobile was put on the 
market recently, and an annual produc- 
tion rate of 20,000 cars is expected to be 
reached in 1949. Other articles being 
produced in greater volume or for the 
first time include textiles and clothing, 
newsprint and other paper products, 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
tractors, industrial machinery and parts, 
automotive supplies, glass, plastics, in- 
dustrial chemicals, and building 
materials. 

These advances in local manufactur- 
ing industries obviously mean that Aus- 
tralia will become less dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply, especially for 
consumption goods. Already, a great 
variety of consumer products formerly 
imported in substantial volume from the 
United States are being supplied from 
local production, but further industrial- 
ization might contribute to an expanding 
market for United States capital goods. 
On the other hand, as output ‘increases 
and manufacturing techniques improve, 
Australia is concentrating on progressive 
development of export markets. While 
Australia’s export trade is still pre- 
dominantly in primary products, recent 
years have shown a steady increase in 
exports of locally manufactured goods 
such as wool manufactures, metal prod- 
ucts, machinery, drugs and chemicals. 
The principal outlets for Australian 
manufactured products are considered to 
be India, New Zealand, China, and other 
countries in the Far East. 











Country Unit quoted Cype of exchange 
1047 
innual 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential . 73 
Ordinary 4.23 
Auctior 4.04 
Free market 41 ON 
Bolivia Bolivianc Controlled 42.42 
Differential MH. OF 
Curt 64.06 
Brazil _. Cruze Free market 18. 72 
Chik Peso Banking market 
Free market 47. 95 
oe Pag 31.00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 76 
Curb 2.17 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 2¢ 
Controlled 67 
Cuba Peso Free 1. Of 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi 13.77 
cial 
Free i7 
Honduras Lempira Officia 04 
Mexico Pe Free 1 SH 
Nicaragua Cordoba Offici OO 
Curt tH 
Paraguay (;uaran Or! il 2 
Fr 3. 31 
Peru Sol Oflicial 6.™) 
FI 12. 48 
Salvador Color Free 2 MM) 
Uruguay. Peso Contr u) 
Free 
Imports ”) 
Ol pur} 785 
Venez Bo ( tr ‘ 
Fre 
1 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in t} innual 
average 
2 June to December 
2 Ecuador, free rate f Febru Mexico, ra or 
March; Nicaragua, curb rate for February; Peru, fre« 
rate for Marcl 
‘No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
For fiscal purposes a rate of $6.55 pesos per US$1 or 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on Oct. 1, 1948 
§ Exchange for certain purpose obtained through 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which d 
ing March were being quoted at an average rate of 17.% 
soles per dollar, or $0.0559 per so 
EX PLANATIOD F RATES 
irgentina.—Imports int ina are paid for I 
preferential, ordinary, or s, according to their 
importance to the .z itin conomy Nontrad 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 


market rate 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances frum Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb. 23, 1948), depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 


LATIN AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 








A ver " I iVailat quotation 
ADI x 
1948 — April Rat mate Date 
innual 1949 equivalent 
nU.s 
444 
4 73 ; SO. 2HSI Al 2s 
41.2 1. 23 ‘. 23 J404 Do 
4.04 4.4 4.4 2024 Do 
1.36 1.5] 4.4] 2079 Do 
$2.42 12.42 $2.42 O2Z5t May 4 
MH. OF ). OF woO OLTS l 
78. 12 92.50 G2.) OLOS ID 
IS. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 May 2 
43. 1 $3.10 | 43.10 (232 Do 
50. 4 tH). G4 61.00 Ole Do 
1. Ta) 11M 032 Do 
1.76 OM 102 Ly 
1.77 n 102 Do 
2. As 15 r hs Do 
0. OU 12) April 3 
t 174 I) 
Oo q “ OOO) Mav 1 
l ( 4 0741 Apr. 2 
& 0 I) 
( 2.04 H say May 1 
s 44 Al 2 
” 4 Ann Ay 
‘ 2 2 “ 1420 > 
9 H) Apr. 2s 
yi I) 
4 t s Ap 
* } 1) 
‘ 4 TLL M l 
* “ “ 2 M 2 
“ “ 7.5%) ly 
it) 4444 Deo 
Us May 1 
is I) 
( ] Bank Rey icra 
ry I t! M 
pa f i he ra bject x ral 
Oy ent Payn ul 
irt ( ubject in 
he It on ac u cal 
! ( b rate i 0 
\ made, a but 
( to a 4 pe tr 
ibject ix¢ t i) pe el { 
ansactio pecif ly Nv for may exchange at 
he official rate be used tl purpose All exchange 
taxe e calculated on the official rate 
Costa Rica.—-Imports a vered at the controlled rate 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
Ecuador Essential’? import re paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
mport permits bringing the eff e rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar Usefu i ire paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which t r the effective rate to 20.04 





‘‘Luxury” imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the ucre-per-lollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 


l 
ucres per dollar 


official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate 
Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 


but paymeat for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free mar- 
ket 

Uruquay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished ‘on 


“ontinued on next page 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


A verage rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation, 
: 1947 1948 April 1949 | May 24, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 
‘tralia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2112 $3. 2115 
— Frane (0228 (0228 0228 . 0228 
1 0216 1. 0220 
oF ‘ Dollar 
Canada Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1.0000 1. 0000 
‘ree . 9200 9169 9357 . 9553 
aula Rupee 3012 3012 
ee irraiia Koruna. . 0201 0201 . 0201 - 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 2086 . 2085 2085 
France (metropolitan Franc_. 0084 ” - 
Official 2 0048 0047 0047 
Free 2, 0032 0031 . 0030 
‘ Rupee . 3016 . 8017 . 3017 . 3017 
ids Guilder 3776 3767 3765 _.3760 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 43. SOAS 3. 9901 3 9905 
Norway Krone 2016 2016 2016 . 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso 4973 4972 
Portugal Escudo 0403 0402 0403 0403 
South Africa Pound 4.0074 4.0075 4. 0075 4.0075 
Spain Peseta O913 5. O913 --- = 
Straits Settlements Dollar 4717 4720 
Sweden Krona 2782 2782 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland Frane 2336 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 4. (286 4.0313 4. 0300 4. 0304 
Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; average based on quotations beginning March 22, 1949 


2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


‘On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound F 
§ Based on quotations through December 17 


NotE—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949. 





Foreign Service Officers 
JACK KIRKHAM McFALL 


Jack Kirkham McFall, First Secretary and 
Consul at Athens, was Commissioned in the 
Foreign Service in February 1947, and had 
previously served 
in the Department 
of State and at 
Montreal as Consul. 

Mr. McFall is a 
native of Takoma, 
Wash., and received 
his B.S. degree from 
Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of 
Foreign Service and 
his LL. B. from Na- 
tional University in 
Washington, D. C. 
He is a member of 

McFall the bar of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia. 

From 1925 to 1928 he was secretary to a U. S. 

Senator, and in 1928-41 and again in 1946-47 

he was executive secretary to the Appropria- 

tions Committee of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

During World War II he served with the 
U. S. Navy from 1942 until 1946, attaining 
the rank of Commander. During 2 years of 
this period he was First Assistant Naval 
Attaché at Ottawa. Mr. McFall received a 
Letter of Commendation from the Secretary 
of the Navy for his war service. 
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pay. Although a 2 weeks’ vacation with pay 
was recognized as a proper objective, the 
present need for maximum coal production 
and necessity for the coal industry to pay 
its way prevented the granting of this con- 
cession now. Meanwhile, the National Coal 
Board’s current negotiations with the min- 
ers’ union for the continuance of the over- 
time work agreement expiring April 30 has 
been complicated by the failure of the 
miners to obtain the second week’s paid va- 
cation, a cost-of-living increase, and cheap 
or free coal in certain areas. The claim by 
the National Union of Railway Workers for 
a large weekly wage increase has been flatly 
rejected. Current wage claims which will 
test the policy of wage restraint, and indicate 
the effect of the budget on workers’ atti- 
tudes, involve 200,000 post-office workers and 
20,000 workers in the iron and steel industry. 

A special statement made by the president 
of the Board of Trade on April 11, sets out 
Britain's plan for increasing exports to North 
America to £180,000,000 per annum, a 30-per- 
cent increase over 1948. The eight points of 
this plan include priority in raw material 
allocations to firms exporting to the United 
States and Canada; more generous dollar 
allocations for sales promotion; additional 
risk coverage by export-credit guaranties; 
governmental assistance for market research; 





EXPLANATION OF RATES—continued 


Aug 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 24, 
947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 


June 6, 1949 


and the appointment of superintending trade 
consuls to be stationed in New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
Improvement in production and in the 
current oversea position continued during 
the first quarter of 1949. The official index 
of industrial production rose to a new high 
of 130 in February (1946=100), exceeding 





“Guide to Foreign Govern- 
ment Information Services” 
Available 


The Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has issued this 
statement: 

In connection with the fifteenth an- 
nual Nation-wide observance of World 
Trade Week, May 22-28, 1949, under 
the sponsorship of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the Chamber 
published A Guide to Foreign Govern- 
ment Information Services. This 32- 
page booklet, prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the Information Offices of the 
embassies and legations maintained in 
Washington by foreign governments, 
gives brief but specific data on the names 
and addresses of the information serv- 
ices maintained in the United States by 
the various foreign governments and in- 
dicates which of the offices can sup- 
ply Commercial Information, Travel 
Information, and General Information. 

If you would like to receive a copy of 
4 Guide to Foreign Government Infor- 
mation Services we shall be happy to 
send you one with our compliments 
upon request. If you would like a stock 
of these Guides, we can supply your bulk 
orders at 5 cents per copy. 














the previous high of 129 for November and an 
average of 121 for 1948. The export volume 
index at 156 for the first quarter of 1949 
(1938=100) is substantially above the vol- 
ume of 147 for the last 3 months of 1948. 
Approximate balance in the oversea position 
as a whole, reached during the latter part 
of 1948, was at least being maintained in 
the first quarter of 1949. It is probable that 
a moderate over-all surplus has accrued this 
year so far since the merchandise account 
alone, apart from net invisible receipts, is 
nearly in balance on an f. o. b. basis. The 
trade deficit with the dollar area for January 
and February, as indicated by declared im- 
ports and exports, is about four-fifths the 
monthly average of last year. This reduc- 
tion is attributed to smaller imports more 
than to greater exports to the dollar area. 


Commodity Controls 


CHEESE RATION INCREASED 


The British Minister of Food announced 
that, effective May 22, the ordinary domestic 
cheese ration will be increased from 1% 
ounces to 2 ounces a week. A corresponding 
increase will be made in allowances to estab- 
lishments. The special cheese ration of 12 
ounces a week and the weekly seaman’s 
ration of 4 ounces a week will not be 
affected. 

The cheese ration was reduced from 2 
cunces to 14% ounces on April 4, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DraAw-BacK ALLOWED ON PEN Nis 
ASSEMBLIES 


An order of the British Treasury, effective 
from May 5, 1949, provides for the allowance 
of draw-back on fountain-pen nib assemblies 
consisting of nib, feeder, and threaded collar. 
The draw-back allowable is an amount equal 
to the duties paid on importation of the 
goods. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


This Agreement, which was signed in Geneva on 30 Octo- 
ber 1947 at the final meeting of the Second Session of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, contains the Final Act adopted 
by the Preparatory Committee, the General Clauses of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Schedule of 
Tariff Concessions, and the Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
A total of 123 negotiated agreements by the 16 
participating nations and trading groups are included in 
the Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


cation. 


In his closing address to the final meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Committee, the Chairman, Mr. Max Suetens, 


representative of Belgium, summarized the importance of 
the General Agreement: 

“The signing of the Final Act today marks the completion 
of the most comprehensive and most far-reaching negotia- 
tions ever undertaken in the history of world trade. 

“Twenty-three countries or territories, sharing amongst 
them approximately 70 percent—or a little less than 
have worked 
together, cordially and in the best tradition of fair give 


three-quarters of the trade of the world 


and take, to complete over one hundred negotiations, 
The results of these 
negotiations have been incorporated in a General Agreement 


involving literally thousands of items. 


on Tariffs and Trade, a multilateral trade agreement unique 
in its character, both in scope and in application.” 





GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Published in four volumes. 


VOLUME I 
Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the Second 
Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. 
General Clauses of the General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade. 
per copy: $0.50 


VOLUME II 
Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


I. Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg; 
States of Brazil; [V. Burma: V. 
Ceylon; VII. Republic of Chile. 


Eo dX SEA G a ned in wee 46 per copy: $1.50 


Il. Belgium, 
Ill. United 


Canada; VI. 





ON TARIFFS 
Separate English and French 


editions (1,362 pages, English edition). United Nations Publi- 
cations Sales No.: 1947. II. 10. The set of 4 volumes....$5.00 


AND TRADE 


VOLUME III 
Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 
VIII. Republic of China; [X. Republic of Cuba; 
X. Czechoslovak Republic; XI. French Union. 


420 pp... per copy: $1.50 


VOLUME IV 
Schedules of Variff Concessions. 
XII. India; XII1. New Zealand; XIV. Kingdom 
of Norway; XV. Pakistan; X VI. Southern Rho- 
desia; XVII. Syro-Lebanese Customs Union; 
XVIII. Union of South Africa; XIX. United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
XX. United States of America. 
Protocol of Provisional Application. 


per copy: $1.50 








Copies of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade publications may be obtained by writing to: 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY 
New York 27, N. Y. 














